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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





EASTER SONG. 
“ Because I live, ye shall live also.’ 
TINHE earth is dark, nor leaf nor blossom 
Decks the brown waste; the hills are bare; 
Loss and regret are everywhere, 
Ali! sleeps there not in Nature’s bosom 
Some recompense, some sweet repair ? 


Where are our lost? We wander weeping, 
Filled full with anguish and dismay ; 
The world is veiled, the skies are gray; 

Faith in our hearts is dead or sleeping; 
In vain we watch, in vain we pray. 


Hark! on the leafless boughs above us 
A bluebird’s warble, soft and clear; 
Look down! a blade of grass is here. 

Slight choral, tiny hint, to move us; 

Yet ‘tis the turning of the year. 


Hear in thy soul, thou unbelieving, 
One word forever dear and sure! 
“T live.” The promise stands secure. 
Here is the balm to heal thy grieving, 
Hope of the patient aud the pure. 


Break out, O heavens, into singing; 
Awake and shout, O slumbering clod! 
Here is thy life. The breath of God 
Through earth and heaven in joy is ringing; 
His Spring the cold gray fields hath trod. 
Ye lilies of the field, adore Him, 
Ye that have slept in dust and dew; 
Ye faithless mortal spirits too, 
Bow down with rapturous song before Him. 
Behold, He maketh all things new! 
Rosk Terry Cooke. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
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The number for April 9th contains the second instalment of the 
new serial stor y for boys, entitled “ Dorymates,” by Kirk Mt NROK, 
and the conclusion of “Captain Polly.” 

* School-Dauys of the Presidents” is the title of a short series of 
articles by George J. Manson, the first of which appears in this 


number. Joun ADAMS, JerreRSON, Mapison, and Monrox are the 
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trust immortality who cannot carry their conscious- 
ness beyond the point of appearances, and who have 
uot learned that in almost every instance in the visi- 
ble universe—and so why not in the invisible ?—the 
truth is positivel¥ the contrary of appearances. ‘“ The 
sky seems solid; the sun seems to move; the earth 
seems to be at rest and to be flat,” says a noted writer on 
the subject. ‘‘ Science has reversed appearances and 
beliefs. But the Copernican revolution was simply 
the beginning of an endless process, and science has 


| done little since but exchange Ptolemaic appearance 


for Copernican reality, and the process is commonly 
marked by reversal. Matter seems to be solid and at 
rest: it is shown to be the contrary. The energy of 
a certain agent seems to end with disorganization, 
but it really passes into another form. It is this 
premature confidence in first appearance that induces 
scepticism of immortality. Our inmost soul pleads 
for it; our higher nature disdains a denial of it as 
ignoble. No poet, no lofty thinker, suffers the eclipse 
of it to fall upon his page.” But what, Mr. Munger 
goes on to ask, is so absolute in its appearance as 
death—-the speechless lip, the unseeing eye, the lost 
vitality—and he adds that we still think of it under 
the Ptolemaic illusion, forgetting that even the land- 
scape is always inverted in the lens of the eye in order 
to produce a true picture on the mind; and when the 
scientists, he adds, advance the theory that all the 
properties of matter, light, heat, electricity, are but 
attributes or modes of motion, it makes one question 
if matter itself is not a semblance, a phantasm, if this 
force, or that which originates this foree, this motion, 
be not the only reality, which it is self-evident it is, 
and then ‘‘it is no longer spirit that seems vague, 
illusive, unreal, but matter.” Those who to these 
last thoughts of science can add the ringing promises 


| of revelation, the secure eyesight of faith—how blest 


subjects of this first article, the school-days of Wasnincton having | 


been treated at length in a recent article by Wittiam F. Carne. 

Two engravings after recent paintings adorn the number—“* The 
Belle of the School,’ by 8. 3. Guy, and “ Spring-Time on the 
Downs,” by J. T. Errazuris. 
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EASTER. 
LTHOUGH we observe many festival days, and 
A regard some of them, like Christmas and Thanks- 
giving, as religious occasions, we really keep but one 
purely spiritual festival, and that is Easter. Some- 


thing much of the material and corporeal belongs to | 


the ideas, associations, and customs of other days, but 
Easter is the celebration of complete escape from 
material and corporeal, and of acceptance of the free- 
dom of the whole spiritual universe. 

At Christmas we observe the coming of Christ into 
the physical world; at Thanksgiving we endeavor to 
testify our gratitude to our Creator, Preserver, and 
Benefactor for all our blessings, chiefly the things 
known by the senses; and very few other general 
and widely kept holidays have any relation at all on 
their surface with those things which are beyond the 
veil of mortal sight. But Easter is nothing if it is 
not recognition of the facts of what we call the resur- 
rection, of birth into a being for which all the gen- 
erations that have gone before have but just made us 
ready. If Christ, having taken on our nature, trod 
that ‘way, in virtue of the same nature we follow, and 
in celebrating His resurrection we celebrate the prom- 
ise of ourown. Wedomore: we celebrate the assur- 
ance of immortality to those dearer to us than our- 
selves, who have left us on earth without them. It 
is this toward which all humanity trends, and in the 
joy of which at last the joy of all humanity lives, as, 
if we live long enough, we all come to discover. In 
our youth, in our full earthly happiness, when the 
life of the healthy and honest senses is sufficient to 
us, when we sometimes pause, asking with a full 
heart if earth can furnish more, we do not think a 
great deal of this slow and gradual course of our 
generation; even when we see our own close neigh- 
bors disappearing one by one we simply close up the 
yanks, and if we do not forget them, forget to dwell 
upon what has befallen them. It is only when the 
question is forced upon ourselves, either by some pos- 
sibility threatening us, or by the fate of some one so 
inestimably dear that existence without the sight or 
company and contact of that one seems impossible, 
that we begin to find the affair instant, that we recog- 
nize the truth of the saying that nature is “ always 
aspiring to return to the spiritual from whence it 
came,” and then nothing else appears of consequence 
before the great fact of immortality, and no day 
seems so beautiful as this Easter-Day which recog- 
nizes it. And this even when there is no doubt con- 
cerning the subject; for only those doubt and dis- 








are they! For faith is not only the eye of the spirit, its 
vision; itis not only the wings which carry its owner 
into those regions for whose conception there is no 
speech; it is the life of the spirit itself, and those alone 
who cherish it can have spiritual growth; and the 
Easter-tide is the season that is sacred to faith, that 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
unseen. It is the festival of the spirit, not of the 
Saxon goddess Eostre, not of the Hebrew Passover. 
As zealous churchmen, as formalists, it may matter 
to us seriously whether it is observed on the day that 
commemorates the Saviour’s death, or on that which 
symbolizes his resurrection; but as individuals, on 
whatever day it be kept, it is a personal celebration, 
that of our own continuing identity, and the continu- 
ing identity of those we love. 

To those who have small satisfaction in this life, 
whose conditions are those of misery or of dull 
vacuity, to whom life is a sad mistake and an injustice 
if it is not to give them further opportunity, fuller 
expression, larger compensation, the day, if it has any 
significance at all, stands as the pledge of existence 
under other conditions, where their cramped and hin- 
dered powers can perhaps have fuller scope, and they 
have at least the hope of that. To those whose loved 
have passed from their touch and sight, and who 
agonize to know of them, it stands as the represent- 
ative of all heavenly and all earthly love as well. 
The joy that has been stripped from them in the loss 
of their beloved is certified to them as something 
carried over for them into that other world by the 
mere establishment of Easter-Day and the reason 
for its establishment. The day asserts that they 
shall have it all again, not as through a ‘‘sleep and 
a forgetting,” but perhaps the same to their percep- 
tion, perhaps glorified by all the height and depth of 
the freed and unfettered being. They would have 
such a day ushered in with bells ringing from every 
tower and spire at sunrise, as Christmas bells ring out 
at night and starlight. And they to whom the day 
has not full religious significance, who doubt, who 
distrust, who wait, can yet afford to join in the cele- 
bration of it, for although the spirit be to them some- 
thing as unknown as the substance which gives the 
green color in the spectrum, yet they all must wish to 
hope, and the day is the symbol of hope. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
WEAPONS OF PRECISION. 
spe in July, 1609, the Iroquois Indians first saw a 


gun fired, and saw two men fall dead at a distance, 
because the Sieur de Champlain had raised something to 
his cheek, they were so utterly frightened that the whole 
tribe ran away, abandoning their camp and their provi- 
sions. Yet the gun was only a short weapon, then called 
an arquebus, and loaded with four balls. It did not take 
long tor these very Indians to learn the use of the arque- 
bus; and yet, if one of them were to come to life again and 
look at a modern rifle, it would cause him as much amaze- 
ment as if he had never seen a fire-arm. These delicate 
grooves and spiral curves would strike him as a piece of 
mere affectation; and he would prefer by all means an 
honest old-fashioned affair that would send a bullet 
straight to its mark. He would not be convinced until he 
again saw a man fall dead, and this time at an incredible 
distance, by an invisible blow. 
Now style in writing is a weapon far more delicate and 
more formidable than the latest form of needle-gun. It 
will not merely kill a man’s body at the range of a thou- 
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sand yards, but his reputation at a distance of centuries. 
Nay, it will not only kill, but it will keep alive, which may 
be worse; keep the stained memory in existence beyond 
the possibility of a happy oblivion—and so also with mem- 
ories of good. So long as it remains crude and undevel- 
oped, language hag not this capability, but every added 
refinement of touch, every improved note of precision, will 
expand and perfect this carrying power. The blunt repartee 
of the mining camp may furnish as good a prelude as any 
other for drawing a revolver from the hip pocket; but the 
effect of the saying dies with the duel and the funeral. 
It takes the fine rapier of Talleyrand’s wit to impale an 
opponent for a hundred years upon a single delicate phrase, 
intervening between the smile and the proffered snuff-box. 

The French language has doubtless a peculiar capacity 
in this direction, sharpened by the steady practice of gen- 
erations; but the English language comes next to it, could 
we only outgrow the impression that there is no honesty 
in anything but a knock-down blow, and that all tiner 
touches are significant of sin; that boxing is a manly exer- 
cise, in short, while fencing is not. It is a curious fact, 
however, that as the best American manners incline to the 
French, and not the English model, so the tendency of 
American literary style is to the finer methods, quicker 
repartees, and more delicate turns. People complain, and 
with some justice, of a certain thinness in the material of 
Mr. Howells’s conversations; but his phrases are not so 
thin as the edge of a Damascus blade, and where the life 
itself is to be reached, this keenness has a certain advan- 
tage. We are constantly told by English critics that in 
real life people do not talk in this way, to which the 
answer is that the scene of his novels is not laid in Eng- 
land. It is like that criticism of the London publishers on 


| the editing of St. Nicholas: “What is the use of those 


pages of rebuses and riddles. No child ever guesses them.” 
To which the reply was that they were so readily guessed 
that if the solution of a puzzle happened to be mislaid at 
the publication office, it was sure to come back from some 
young reader. That “one more drop of nervous fluid,’ 
which it cost Mr. Arnold such a pang to concede to Amer- 
icans, While it brings us many perils, secures at least a 
greater amount of that quality in literature which has 
been well nicknamed specitic levity. 

Lightness of touch is the final test of power. Od il n’y 
a point de délicatesse, il wy a point de littérature. Joubert goes 
on to add that where there is shown in literary style only 
the attribute of strength, the style expresses character 
alone, not training. There has come lately a certain slov- 
enliness into the vocabulary of Englishmen which is a 
sign of weakuess, not of strength. It may be meant for 
strength, but, like swearing, it is rather a substitute for it. 
When Matthew Arnold at the outset of his paper on Emer- 
son proposes that we should “ pull ourselves together” to 
examine him, he says crudely what might have been more 
forcibly conveyed by a finer touch. When Mr. Gosse, in 
his last Morum paper, answers an objection with “ A tiddle- 
stick’s end for such a theory !” it does not give an impres- 
sion of vigor, or of what he calls, in case of Dryden, “a virile 
tramp,” but rather suggests that humbler hero of whom 
Byron records that 

**He knew not what to say, and so he swore.” 


The fact that Mr. Arnold and Mr. Gosse have both made 
good criticisms on others does not necessarily indicate that 
they practise as they preach. To come back once more to 
the incomparable Joubert, we often find a good ear per- 
fectly compatible with a false note. Que de gens, en littéra- 
ture, ont Voreille juste, et chantent faux ! 

It is never worth while todwell much upon international 
comparisons; it is enough to say that the oft-criticised 
want of the art instinct in English-speaking nations shows 
itself, though in a less degree, in literature also, and renders 
cousiant watchfulness needful lest we revert into brutality. 
In this respect modern Germany can teach us little, save 
through the Franco-German Heine. A young American 
usually comes home from a German university with more 
kuowledge than when he went there, but with less power 
of felicitous expression. But Greece and Rome have still 
unexhausted lessons; aud so have Persia and Arabia; these 
last, indeed, wreath their weapons with too many roses, but 
they carry true nevertheless. Dante not only created his 
own conceptions, but almost the very language in which he 
wrote ; and what his power of expressiou was we can judge 
best by seeing in how few lines he can put vividly before 
us some theme which Tennyson or Browning afterward 
hammers out into along poem. In English literature there 
seemed to be developing, in the time of Addison, something 
of that steady, even, felicitous power which makes French 
prose so remarkable; but it has passed, since his day, pos- 
sibly from excess of vigor, into a prolonged series of experi- 
meuts. Johnson experimentalized in one direction, Cole- 
ridge in another; Landor, Macaulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, in 
other directions still; aud the net result is an uncertain 
type of style, which has almost always vigor aud sometimes 
beauty, but is liable at any moment to relapse into Rider 
Hagyard and “a tiddle-stick’s end.” It is hard for our mod- 
est American speech to hold its own, now that the potent in- 
fluence of Emerson has passed away; but we are lost unless 
we keep resolutely in mind that prose style ought not to 
be merely a bludgeon or a boomerang, but should be a 
weapon of precision. T. W. H. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
XXIV.—MEUM AND TUUM. 

N nine cases out of ten a baby is naturally and innocently selfish. 

The “look out for number one” principle seems to be inborn, 
and to require time and trials before it can be exterminated. A 
ruler by right divine, as the child early learns to believe himself, 
he sees no reason why his sway should not be absolute. He has 
his own way in some things, why should he not enjoy it in them 
all? Only after various sharp lessons does he appreciate the truth 
that the happiness and convenience of other people are of some 
account, and merit a modicum of his attention. In an only child 
selfishness is apt to be fostered by the indulgences granted to the 
pet of the household. Where there are several children it is almost 
impossible for any one of them to absorb all the privileges, unless 
there is shameless favoritism displayed by the parents, 
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A wonderful shrewdness early demonstrates itself in a child by 
the choice he makes of objects upon whom to wreak his baby 
tyranny. One or two experiences generally teach him with whom 
it is safe for him to exert his power. A rebuke or a punishment 
from his parents will convince him of the futility of any efforts in 
that direction, and he looks about him for other worlds to conquer. 
It does not take him long to choose one of the children by whom 
Ife is surrounded as a likely victim, and he proceeds to establish 
his sovereignty in that quarter. 


Or it may be his nurse whom he 
selects as his slave. 


In any case he is apt to make hi§ choice 
with a judiciousness surprising to those who have not made a 
study of the acuteness mere babies sometimes show in promptly 
recognizing those who will submit to their caprices. 

As early as this discrimination makes itself apparent, so early 
may the child’s parents attempt to combat the spirit of which it 
is an evidence. As soon as an infant has learned to obey a word 
of command, the endeavor should be made to teach him gentle- 
ness toward his playmates and companions. He will soon learn 
that it is naughty to snatch playthings from others, or to scream 
when some object is denied him. One cannot expect him to com- 
prehend for a good while the spirit of self-forgetfulness that should 
animate the action. But even now in such small matters as yield- 
ing his own will to others, in sharing his toys and treats, the prac- 
tice at least of the Golden Rule may be inculcated. 

That is always a wretched state of affairs which permits one 
child to domineer over another. The granting of rights and privi- 
leges to the eldest which are refused to the younger ones is as 
unfair as the making a pet and darling of the baby while the sen- 
iors of the flock are neglected. There are many homes where 
this unjust partiality is displaved in some form. Occasionally the 
boy of the household is constituted the idol to which all must bow 
down. His sisters are made his fags, and he speedily arrives at 
the point where he expects them to fetch and carry for him, to 
give up their playthings to him, to conform their sports to his 
taste, and to defer to him as the arbiter of their destinies. Often 
this bondage continues after the despot and his subjects have 
reached manhood and womanhood. 

Another phase of the same trouble is seen where the little girl 
of the family is given dominion over her brothers, and they are 
denied their rightful enjoyments that she may have her own dainty 
way in everything. 
mon than the other. 

Among children all should stand on a fair and equal footing. 
The same rule that governs one should regulate all, The obliga- 
tions of courtesy should be taught while they are yet in frocks, 
There will be little hope of making politeness ingrain if it is only 
to be displayed for the benefit of outsiders, or if the learning of 
gentle deference to the wishes of others is to be postponed until 
the habits of selfishness are thoroughly grounded. 

Nothing is gained in the struggle to teach children generosity 
by obliging them to have all their possessions in common. It 
does a child good to have toys that are his very own, and he is 
benefited by the feeling of self-esteem that comes when he has 
repressed his own desires and yielded some cherished possession 
to a playmate. This does not imply that vanity and self-conceit 
should be encouraged, or that a merit should be made of his hav- 
ing performed some simple act of kindness. But there is a happy 
sensation resultant upon a gracious deed that the old copy-book 
sentence strove to portray when it affirmed that “ duty performed 
is a rainbow to the soul.” How many grown people are actuated 
by the longing for self-appreciation, if nothing more, in their works 
of benevolence! The child cannot be blamed for the possession of 
the same feeling. With the artlessness of childhood, he is unable 
to conceal his self-approval as cunningly as do his sophisticated 
elders. 

While a child unquestionably enjoys for the moment the delight 
of having his own way, he is certainly none the happier for it even 
within a few minutes of the gratification of his desire. The 
simple knowledge that he is at diberty to follow his own ineli 
nations begets in him a restlessness to try fresh experiments. He 
has no sooner gained his point in one particular than he looks 
about him to see what he can discover to amuse him next. Wan- 
dering from one thing to another, he is in a perpetual state of un- 
easiness and discontent. On the other hand, if he understands 
clearly that the expression of a wish and its fulfilment are not 
synonymous, he ceases to rack his brain for a change from his 
immediate amusement, and satisfies himself with what has been 
granted him. 

Too severe a strain should not be put upon a child’s unselfish- 
ness. In the desire to have him always free-handed with his 
small properties the fact that he is but a baby should not be over- 
looked. There is absolute cruelty in bidding a child hand over 
some newly acquired toy to a playmate before having more than 
tasted the joys of ownership. The yielding up of the new bau- 
ble for even five minutes is an actual grief to the little one—a 
truth not always grasped by his elders, who have left infaney with 
its joys and sorrows so far behind them as to be incapable of 
putting themselves in the child’s place. ‘This chord should not be 
too tightly drawn, lest it give way, and the enforced renunciation 
be accompanied by an outburst of anger or distress that does more 
harm than good is gained by the self-sacrifice. 

Putting aside all considerations of the personal good the child 
derives from being trained in habits of unselfishness, there is 
another point that should influence his parents—that there is no 
more disagreeable companion than a spoiled child. An amusing 
and exasperating instance of this was given one day to a party of 
friends who were calling upon the mother of two pretty children. 
The elder was only three years old, and had a gentle, half-timid 
demeanor that contrasted refreshingly with the manner of the 
eighteen-months-old little sister. This small pickle was evidently 
the enfant gaté of the house. A well-grown, rosy child, she would 
have been attractive had she not been so badly spoiled. Nothing 
was secure from her attacks. She helped herself to the fans and 
card cases of the callers without ceremony, greeted any protest 
against her ravages with a scream, insisted upon the visitors vaca- 
ting certain chairs to which she took a fancy, prattled incessantly 
and peevishly, and altogether made such a nuisance of herself 
that the guests were heartily thankful when the orthodox period 
of a call had elapsed and they could leave the house. The elder 
sister seemed the victim of the younger’s fancies, and submitted 
patiently to any exactions. The discipline that had trained the 
first child had evidently not held out through the infancy of the 
second comer, 


This form of favoritism is, however, less com- 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
KASTER WEDDING GOWNS. 

RIDAL gowns for Easter weddings are made of ivory white 
peau de soie (which is dull-faced satin), Sicilienne, or else bro- 

cade of Empire designs on armure grounds. Satin will be used, 
as it always has been, either for a part or the whole of the gown, 
and simpler dresses will be made of China crape or the more inex- 
pensive China silk. Old lace which has been worn on such occa- 
sions by other members of the bride’s family is the trimming pre- 
ferred to all others, and after this is crépe lisse or mousseline de 
soie, either plain or embroidered, for draperies, or in ruffles gathered 
down the corsage and sides of the skirt, with edges of deep needle- 
worked scallops. Silver embroidery of slight threads in narrow 
borders or in fleur-de-lis, or laurel wreaths in formal Empire de- 











signs, is also used on the sheer muslin with which the front of the 
gown is draped. The designs for making are those of the First 
Empire, with round bodice fully draped on the bust, a wide sash, 
full sleeves, and the Empire train (of four straight soft breadths), 
which follows every motion of the wearer, and is sometimes sepa- 
rated on the sides from the skirt beneath it. The right side of 
the front of the corsage is gathered on the shoulder and laps to 
the left of the waist, being made sometinies with insertions of 
embroidery or of lace, while the left side is plain, and a jabot of 
scalloped lisse edges the long lapping right side. * In other waists 
there is fulness on both shoulders, crossing in front under a wide 
Empire sash embroidered at top and bottom with silver. The 
princesse trained dress is also liked for rich fabrics, such as satin 
or brocade, made without revers in front of the corsage, but open- 
ing straight upon a gathered vest of lace or lisse or silk muslin 
gathered to the high collar and passing under a wide belt with 
silver borders, which crosses only this part of the gown. The 
sleeves may be genuine leg o’ mutton shape, or only an easy coat 
shape with a round Empire puff at top, or else slashed in two 
points with puffs of the transparent fabric let in. 
THR VEIL, GLOVES, ETC. 

The smaller accessories, such as the veil and gloves, have no 
new features. The veil for very young brides is of tulle with 
smoothly cut edges, attached by a cluster or half-wreath of orange 
blossoms. Figured lace veils are not nearly so youthful- looking, 
and are too small to drape the figure, as they are made of the 
shawl or long scarf which forms a part of real lace parures, The 
jewels are usually the gifts of the bridegroom or of near relations, 
and among them are diamond pins, suns, stars, or crescents, with 
which the veil is fastened on the hair. The bouquet is of white 
roses, to which lilacs are sometimes added, and there should be a 
small spray of real orange flowers for the corsage. Orchids are 
also chosen for brides’ bouquets. 


SIMPLE WEDDING GOWNS. 


Empire waists with demi-trains are prettily carried out in the 
softer and less costly China silks and crapes for quiet weddings ; 
a short train is usually insisted upon even for the youngest bride, 
and the tulle veil is considered an indispensable part of the para- 
phernalia. If the bride is wearing mourning, or if the wedding is 
very quiet, a travelling or visiting dress is worn of cloth or cash- 
mere in some pale shade of gray, made as a Directoire coat with 
princesse back closed from the waist down, and a front of repped 
silk arranged like that illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XXIL, and 
trimmed with silver passementerie. With such a gown the small 
capote bonnet should be of gray crape or net, with the brim shirred 
on wires, the crown of lilaes or of fleur-de-lis, and an Alsacian bow 
and strings of velvet ribbon. The bouquet may be white, but at 
a recent church wedding the pretty and tasteful bride, laying aside 
her mourning for a gray cloth Directoire gown, chose lilacs for her 
bouquet, for the garniture of her bonnet, and for the boutonniéres 
of the bridegroom and ushers. Noon is the hour for such wed- 
dings, and there are no bridemaids. The mother and sisters of 
the bride go early to the church, and the bride, preceded by the 
ushers, is brought by her father to the altar, where she is met 
by the groom, attended by his best man. 








BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


Bridemaids’ gowns for spring weddings are being made of white 
mousseline de soie over white or light silks—pale rose, green, blue, 
or yellow—with short full skirts and Empire bodices. White and 
gold wedding groups, the gold being the yellow in the bridemaids’ 
dresses, and white and rose weddings, with the group of attendants 
in rose-colored moiré, have already been seen, and for a spring 
wedding there will be a set of bridemaids in Empire green faille 
dresses made with short low bodices, the skirt straight in front, 
full pleated and demi-trained, with a China crape sash knotted on 
the left side. Fichu dresses are also being made for bridemaids, 
the round waist with V-shaped neck and the straight, full, undraped 
skirt being of armure silk—two dresses in the group of pink and 
two of green—each with a Marie Antoinette tichu of white silk 
muslin fastened with pink roses. For white lace gowns these 
maidens choose the large-meshed fish net over silk, with many 
rows of the narrowest ribbon drawn through the meshes above 
the hem, and an apron drapery caught upon the left side by three 
rosettes, or by bunches of white violets, or garlands of pink roses, 
or clusters of yellow jonquils, or other spring blossoms. The 
large round hat is almost entirely of the flowers mounted on wired 
net, or it is of lace straw, or else a genuine Leghorn flat bent into 
shape and adorned with half-long plumes. Short tulle veils are 
also to be worn again by bridemaids, and one group will wear small 
English toques almost made of flowers, with Directoire coats of 
brocade over net skirts. 


THE GOING-AWAY GOWN, 


The bride’s going-away gown is the simplest dress now made by 
English tailors. It is of the small-checked or finely striped Eng- 
lish tweeds or Cheviots, made with a skirt very slightly draped on 
the hips, pleated in front, and gathered behind with a plain pos- 
tilion basque, the only trimming being some metal cords or braid, 
either copper or gilt, in close rows, forming a short plastron below 
the collar, and as cuffs. This is in fawn, Suéde, beige, or tobacco 
brown shades, and with it is a small low toque of straw of the 
same color, with a soft crown of silk and some ribbon loops. A 
jacket of cloth of a dark color may be chosen for the wrap, but 
there is more comfort when travelling in the long cloaks that 
cover the dress entirely, These are in close redingote shape, with 
large sleeves that are easily drawn off and on, and are often fur- 
nished with small capes for extra warmth. The French modistes 
use old-time taffeta silks for these dust cloaks in dark changeable 
colors, but the London houses prefer mohair in gray or fawn 
shades like those described in the Bazar of last week. 


OTHER TROUSSEAU DRESSES, 


For the bride’s visiting and church dress the modistes suggest 
réséda or turquoise or silver gray camel’s-hair in one of the new 
robes that have large-meshed fish net of the same color inserted 
in them, and leaves or vandykes of the camel’s-hair embroidered 
set upon this heavy net for trimming. A small shoulder cape of 
the net and embroidery, with long folded fronts of the camel’s- 
hair, is the wrap to wear with such a gown. A cashmere house 
dress in pale old-rose, or bright coquelicot, or a gray-blue shade, 
should be made in the Empire fashion—round waist, full sleeves, 
and full skirt—trimmed with black moiré ribbon for a sash, col- 
lar, and wristbands, or black Chantilly insertions may also be 
added. Pretty morning dresses for either the house or street in 
summer are of the white flannels that have silk colored stripes— 
blue, red, or brown—made with a French waist gathered at the 
waist line to show no darts or side forms, and a slightly draped 
skirt, with facings of thickly twilled surah for trimming. For the 
favorite black lace dress suitable for afternoons and evenings the 
bride will choose the large-meshed net called sometimes Tosca 
net and sometimes Hercules net, but more generally known as 
fish net; this net should be of pure silk, is mounted over black 
moiré, and is trimmed with many rows of the narrowest ribbon, 
called baby ribbon, which is drawn through the coarse meshes 
and is formed into full rosettes. _~ 

For a summer silk dress the chdice lies between the India silks 














and the large-twilled surahs which are revived this season. For 
morning are the dark India silks with Persian designs, and also 
the dark blue grounds that are always in favor, while for after- 
noon are the pale turquoise blue, rose, or fine green grounds with 
black designs in large spreading leaves or flowers which it is the 
fashion of the season to trim with black ribbon and black lace, 
If there are both white and black figurés on the colored grounds 
then there are also black and white trimmings, the black being 
moiré or the large-twilled surah, and the white the open-patterned 
cream-tinted embroideries: in flat bands and with scalloped edges 
for frills and jabots. For the bride’s tea gown pale rose or blue 
crépon—a thin soft wool fabric—is made up in the most simple 
and youthful fashion, with a round bodice curving slightly be- 
low the smallest part of the waist, and a straight skirt of three 
breadths (double-width breadths), shirred in three or four rows at 
the top and sewed to the waist. The sleeves are fuli at the top, 
with close wrists finished with a puff of white lisse and lace, and 
the shoulders are covered by a fichu of white silk muslin edged 
with lace. For wash dresses are pretty belted gowns of Cham- 
béry, with white mull pleatings for jabots on the waist and as 
frills on the sleeves, or else cambries or ginghams in stripes or 
plaids like those lately noted in previous numbers of the Buzar. 


WORTH’S SPRING JACKETS, 

Worth and Pingat are using the palest tan-colored cloth for 
spring jackets, merely stitching the edges and revers in double 
rows, but having them to open over a gorgeous waistcoat of gold 
cloth, on which is écru embroidery applied in laurel-leaf designs 
across the whole vest. Deep cuffs of the gold cloth come out like 
under-sleeves from inside the cloth sleeves, which are turned back 
in cuifs that are double-stitched and slightly flaring in shape. The 
fronts of the cloth turn back in long slender revers the whole 
length of the garment, and these are also stitched. The sides and 
back of the jacket are cut up in tabs, and the gold cloth shows in 
the spaces between. Pingat uses the large-twilled surahs or peau 
de soie for vests of these light livery tan cloth, jackets, choosing 
lavender silk for the prettiest, and cording it nearly all over with 
silver and gold cords. The wide rolling revers are then faced with 
silk like the waistcoat and similarly corded, and are made so that 
they can be thrown back when worn in the house or church or 
theatre, and can also be buttoned close to the throat for driving 
or walking. 

HOUSE WAISTS. 


House waists of silk or wool to wear with various skirts will 
give variety to the bride’s wardrobe, as they are now worn at any 
hour of the day. They are also made in most varied materials, 
the newest being of figured silks, quaint small-patterned brocades 
of old-rose or blue with lace frills, or else simpler red or turquoise 
India silks with white or black figures or stripes. The changeable 
silks and surahs also make pretty belted waists with full sleeves, 
shirred or tucked fronts and backs, and sometimes with a plain 
voke to which the fulness of the bodice is attached with a narrow 
upright ruffle and slight shirring. The excellent pongee silks 
also make useful belted waists for the house or for travelling 
gowns, with the tucks of the yoke and sleeves slightly feather- 
stitched with brown, red, or blue. A good plan with these is to 
make the back tight-fitting, with tacks down the middle over a 
light lining, and have the fronts loose, confined only by a belt 
which comes from the under-arm seams. White veiling and the 
silk-striped flannels are prettily made up with blouse fronts and 
fitted tucked back, worn with a ribbon belt knotted in front over 
the full blouse. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. A. Conne.ty ; 
Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James 
McCreery & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 

4 ke house which Mr. A. W. Nickerson, one of the directors 

of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, has just com- 
pleted at Dedham, Massachusetts, was one of the last of the late 
H. H. Richardson’s designs. Mr. Richardson said that it was the 
first country house for the designing of which he had been given 
a carte blanche, and it may really be called the realization of an 
architeet’s dream. The house is two hundred feet front, and has 
been two years in building 





It is said by connoisseurs to be the 
most complete and beautiful country house in the United States. 
There are others that have cost as much, and probably more, but 
they were not designed by H. H. Richardson, 

—Octave Thanet, whose real name is Alice French, is one of 
the most industrious of literary workers. She often writes ten 
hours a day, and vet her manuscript shows no signs of fatigue. 
Her handwriting is small but very legible, and she is very careful 
in dotting her i’s and crossing her t’s, Miss French’s home is 
in the West, but she passes her summers on the Massachusetts 
coast and her winters in the South, so that she cannot be said to 
have any one especial environment. 

—Bernard Quaritch, the famous London bookseller, recently 
purchased at an auction sale for £2000 a copy of the Mazarin 
Bible, which is supposed to be the first book printed with movable 
type. 

—Miss Maxse,a girl of sixteen, the daughter of Admiral Maxse, 
of the English havy, Was the first lady to ascend to the top of the 
Eiffel Tower, in Paris. She was accompanied by her father, and 
with them were M, Clémenceau, and a correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post. The distance is 1178 feet, and the wind was 
blowing tiercely at the time of the ascent 

—Mr 8, L, M. Barlow, of New York, has in his possession the 
original plans for Mount Vernon, drawn by Washington’s own 
hand. Mr. Barlow has a great deal of rare Americana in the fine 
library of his Madison Avenue home, a rare copy of the Bay State 
Psalm-Book among the number 

—M. Coquelin spent his last days in America in the enjoyment 
of his friends, of whom he has many in this country. He was 
entertained to his heart’s content, and he will leave the United 
States a richer man in both pocket and experience. 

—A fund is being raised for the education of the children of 
the late Philip H. Welch, whose sad death has left his wife and 
four little ones, less than nine vears of age, virtually penniless. 
Mr. Edward P. Clark, of the New York Ave ning Post, is the trea- 
surer of the fund, to whom all contributions may be sent. 

—James Russell Lowell will spend the summer in England, and 
so will Colonel T. W. Higginson, who sails with his wife on June 
ist. Colonel Higginson derived much amusement recently from 
the receipt of a European letter addressed to ‘Sir Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, A.M., Cambridge, U. 8S. A.” 

—The London Spectator in a late issue says: “In the work of 
Mr. W. D. Howells no thoughtful reader can have failed to observe 
a continuous deepening and widening of human interest. The or- 
der of development in his prose iz not unlike the order of develop- 
ment in Lord Tennyson’s verse. Both the American novelist and 
the English poet were artists from the first.” This is followed by 
an appreciative notice of Mr. Howells’s novel Annie Kilburn, of 
which the reviewer writes; “It certainly seems to us the very best 
book that this author has written. Annie Kilburn herself is a 
masterpiece of veracious art; Mr. Peck, the minister, is a striking 
character; and Putney’s clear-sighted, biting persiflage sparkles 
and coruscates for Mr. Howells’s readers.” 
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STRAW-LACE BONNET. 


Spring Bonnets. 

nk capote bonnet shown in the illustration is of light straw lace, 
with a transparent crown, The straw lace of which it is composed is 
folded on the sides and raised in high pleats at the top of the front. 
The folded front is of heliotrope velve«, with the velvet turned in to 
form the facing; the crown remains unlined. A cluster of field flowers 
and ferns rests against the back, and three large yellow velvet Margue- 
rites are on the front. The strings are of heliotrope ribbon, 

The hat which follows in the cut is of black chip, with the brim faced 
with black velvet. Rows of trow-trow insertion with narrow yellow rib- 
bon drawn through border the brim, terminating in a cluster of loops 
above a bunch of yellow roses, Outside, a wreath of the yellow roses 
encircles the crown, and is surmounted by drooping black lace which is 
raised by being gathered on wire, 


Easter Gowns. 
Tue first of the two house dresses here illustrated is of silver o 
cashmere The st 


iV 

aight skirt is flat on the sides, with the back as well 
as the front arranged in the manner illustrated in spreading pleats, 
among which are inlaid white pleats braided with silver. A full sash 
breadth hangs on either side of the back. The belted bodice with gath- 
ered fronts has a plastron to correspond with the skirt panels, 

The second model is of light metallic blue crépeline with a deep sel- 
vage border. The skirt is draped in long folds, and bordered around 
the lower edge. The bodice is an open jacket with wide revers of the 
border, completed by a surah vest with crossed draperies. A ribbon 
sash hangs in one long loop and end on the left side, 








Some Seasonable Gifts. 
( {OMING in this year as it does with the hyacinths and their cousins 
the daffadowndillies, Easter brings more of fresh brightness in 
the way of gifts than when it is ushered in among the snow and sleet 
of early spring. 

One could scarcely believe the charming cover for the large unsightly 
flower-pot that is to hold grandmamma’s luxuriant palm was nothing 
more in a previous state of its existence than a wooden brass-hooped 
pail, purchased from the house-furnisher’s around the corner. It was 
the best of its kind, brass-hooped and even-grained, the sort with one 
piece extended on opposite sides to form ears. From this the bale 
was removed, and a purchase in case of shifting from place to place was 
obtained, If brass hoops cannot be found, the ordinary iron bands can 
be painted a silvery gray to be effective, or some of the pretty gray- 
greens that suggest nothing else half so much as a cottage roof whose 
shing:es have grown toned and softened by the sun and rain of many 
seasons. Sketch in with lead-pencil around the top and bottom a pretty 
border, and for that one may go farther and fare worse than the old- 
fashioned walls of Troy. Fleur-de-lis for the space between is equally 
effective, or any pretty geometrical design a bit of wall-paper may sug- 
gest. Daisies, big-eyed and loose-petaled, are admirable. The designs 
are now to be scorched or burned in, A small pointed poker is the best 
tool for the heavier part of the work; where a finer point is needed, 
take a knitting-needle firmly secured in a bit of wood for handle. Keep 
the edges of the set designs as clear cut as possible, going over here and 
there with the smaller point to remove irregularities. One can scarcely 
have the irons too hot, but the beauty of it all is they can cool and heat 
as suits One best, for the work need not be continuous. The plain parts 
of the pail, when the scorching is done, should have an oil finisii to 
bring out fully the pretty grain of the wood. 

Lusting from one Easter-time to another, and bringing one into the 
daily remembrance of the recipient, are the dainty inexpensive drawer 
linings. They can be of cretonne, cheese-cloth, or delicate China silk, 
but one’s loving thonghts go better into the dainty linen, powdered here 
and there with the flowers whose perfume is best loved. Each drawer 
takes two pieces of linen the exact size, and some batting a trifle smaller ; 
it is only the upper piece of linen that needs the decoration, and it may 
be only a blossom here and there, or as elaborate as one’s time may allow, 
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Violets are very fresh and spring-like, the colors, too, holding 
their own after many launderings. Turn in the edges of the 
linen pieces, and run together over and under the batting, on 
which sachet powder has been sprinkled; very narrow rib- 
bon bows should be tacked at the corners for ornament. 

It is for an invalid, one of the “shut-in,” we have ar- 
ranged a Japanese parasol to hang from the ugly knob of 
gas-pipe left for the future chandelier in the centre of her 
ceiling. It is only paper, and half a dollar covered the ori- 
ginal cost, but its beauty was in the low tones that covered 
it, an all-over pattern of blue and gray. We opened it and 
left the ribs undisturbed, for in hanging only the outside would 
be visible. The tinman fixed in place for us, about half-way 
up the handle, a circle of brass large enough to be well pro- 
portioned to the outer edge of the parasol, and also to the 
distance between the half-dozen candle sockets soldered to 
the outside of the circle. As many lengths of fine brass 
chain as there are sockets will extend from the latter to the 
points of the parasol ribs. It will go to her Easter morning, 
unique and pretty, roped in and out among the pink candles 
with long sprays of smilax, and clusters of violets dotted 
here and there. 

It goes without saying that one’s own photograph dain- 
tily framed always finds standing-room on the dressing bu- 
reau of those who love us. If any dilapidated plush frame 
is at hand it will answer admirably for the foundation of a 
new one; if not, heavy card-board can be cut the shape, al- 
lowing three inches for the width beyond the glass; thin 
board also makes a good foundation. Cream white silk, 
heavy, elastic, and pliable—who can resist it for the covering, 
even in the face of the rich gorgeous plushes lying next it! 
With the sharpest pointed of pencils sketch in very lightly 
overhanging clusters of flowers, nodding morning-glories 
that will show their delicate petals of blue and pink, half- 
opened buds lazily trailing adown the sides, or the fragrant 
honeysuckle one finds in the heart of the woods giving out 
its perfume to the ferns gracefully reaching up to meet 
it. Use gray-green filofloss for the leaves and stems, also 
the stamens, but the exquisite tints of button-hole twist are 
the best for the blossoms. It comes three-stranded, and 
should be cut into short lengths, then split for the needle, 
slightly moistening in working to prevent flossing. 

The very heavy rough papers take only a trifling outlay of 
labor to produce most fascinating results. A screen to hold 
three pictures requires half a dozen sheets, each about half 
a finger-length larger than the photographs, Cut the open- 
ing for the latter in three of them, painting the borders as 
one continuous whole, or treating each separately. Wistaria 
and sweet-pea for the outer and snowballs for the inner, are 
effective, or apple blossoms on two of the screens, with a 
flight of birds for the third. Just a drop of gum fastens the 
picture to the back, and after putting the upper side in po- 
sition thread a fine needle with gold, and stitch together, go- 
ing in and out in irregular fashion, tying a knot with ends at 
either one, two, or three of the corners. When finished, 
fasten the three together with the gold, going across and 
back as a dress is laced; the gold thread is not heavier than 
finest wire, and is very pliable and pleasant to work. 

Those who can paint on glass will be delighted with the 
little three-panel screens that serve to half conceal, half dis- 
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close some exquisite bits of Sevres and Worcester placed on the 
cabinet behind them. Have each panel cut square across the top— 
about seven by nine inches is as small as is desirable—and closely 
inspect the glass that it may be flawless. Holes drilled near the 
top and bottom will allow the ribbon that joins the pieces together 
to pass easily through. The color of the ribbon must be low in 
tone to bring out, not contrast with, the decoration, Golden-rod, 
heavy with paint so it may be in relief, the many-hued gladiolus, 
yellow daisies, and purple flags give one a motif. 

For the dear little baby across the way, golden-haired, hazel- 
eyed, sunny Madge, who came to us an Easter ago—what matter 
if her birthday is not by the calendar, when we have been hunting 
high and low for the bantam eggs whose empty shells were to fur- 
nish the beginnings of as dainty a set of egg-shell china as ever 
distracted a collector? Sharp scissors, a paint-box, and the finest 
of gilding, with a few assorted gold beads, were our stock in trade. 
Clean the shells very carefully, and cut down one until you have a 
rolly-poly, comfortable-looking sugar-bow] like those of the days of 
our grandmothers; three of the beads glued on wNl form the feet, 
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WALKING AND DINNER TOILETTES. 


while heavy gold wire will plait up easily for the handles; it will 
take the top of another shell for the lid, which must have a bead 
for its crown. The cream pitcher requires a little more cutting 
but it soon develops into a pretty, graceful shape. Larger shells 
form the saucers for the tiny cups. Each piece should have a bor- 
der of gold and little clusters of forget-me-nots or stemless roses, 
tiny as can be powdered over it. As baby fingers would make sad 
work of the exquisite little affair, mamma herself will find it a 
pretty addition to her own collection. 





Walking and Dinner Toilettes. 


| 1.—This spring cloak can be made of ladies’ cloth of light 

quality not lined, or of alpaca, coarse-ribbed surah, Irish pop- 
lin, or pongee. The garment illustrated is of old-red cloth trimmed 
with red velvet; the dress worn with it is of gray faille, cut in 
points at the foot; the round waist gathered on the shoulders 
opens over a white surah vest trimmed with gold and gray galloon. 


| 
‘| 
| 


} 








The cloak is in princesse gps ng haere Ap fitte i in the back and un 
der the arms, but the fronts are straight and loose, remaining ope 

| as shown in the picture. The sash of velvet passes under the 
fronts and is tied in a large bow. The collar is covered by a 
ruche of velvet. The sleeves are quite loose, with velvet cuffs 
and are covered at the top by a demi-pelerine. Red straw hat 


trimmed with black lace and black ostrich t 


Fig. 2.—This pretty dinner gown for a yo 











of pale rose-colored éolienne, or of bengaline, or else fine wool 
crépeline, trimmed with Chartreuse green ribbon and open-} attern 
ed galloon wrought with gold. The round s i 
pleats on the sides and back. The fr gathered at tl t, 
and has a Spanish flounce with two puffs at the top and a standing 
ruffle, trimmed at the middle with two large green | The 
corsage with heart-shaped neck is gathered on the lers, an 
is full in front over the bust, but plain below or jull point 
Green ribbon covered with the open galloon is crossed on the 
chest from the shoulders in a way now quite popular. A sash of 





green ribbon ( without the galloon) edges the corsage, is knotted 
- ~ 5 
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in front, and falls in loops and ends far back on 
the left side. A crescent of diamonds is in the 
hair, and another on the chest. Long pale tan 
Suéde gloves. Pink stockings and slippers. 





ON THE AVENUE. 
See illustration on front page. 
bk bells are ringing out their chimes 
Precisely at eleven, 
And floating down the air like rhymes 
Breathed softly out of heaven, 
They whisper to the belles below 
Who ring for Mrs. Grundy: 
“Come forth, that all the world may know 
To-day is Easter Sunday!” 


Then, one by one, like roses, they 
Bloom on the. paven highway 
Until it looks as bright and gay 
As any garden byway: 
New gowns of every shade and hue, 
And hats of every feather, 
Like birds, along the avenue, 
Come flocking out together. 


They come by pairs, they come by swarms— 
What charm the day possesses! 

Some have their beaux upon their arms, 
Some have them on their dresses ; 

And such a gladness lights each face 
One cannot quite discover 

If it be caused by inner grace, 
Or outer grace of lover. 


So ring, ye bells of Easter—ring 
Until the world rejoices! 
And sing, ye belles of Easter—sing 
In your divinest voices ! 
And when the preacher’s words at last 
Exhaust his minutes twenty, 
Remember you have had your fast, 
And now—festina lente / 
F. D. Suerman, 





EASTER VIOLETS. 


BY FANNY FOSTER CLARK 





1,—THE GUILD. 
. i Dr. Naseby’s young parishioners had 


formed a very young charity guild, and 
having rented their head-quarters in a properly 
squalid part of New York, the question arose as 
to the choice of a name. Miss Van Coyte, a 
great heiress, who had literary pretensions, pro- 
posed “ The Eleemosynary.” But “ How do you 
spell it?” came so patly from Mr. Kilbraith, an 
impecunious journalist, whose fame was as yet 
obseure, that the motion died of its own absurd- 
ity. This Mr. Kilbraith was a broad-shouldered 
young man who carried his strength somewhat 
loosely, who was of the complexion known as 
* sandy,” and whose prematurely lined face was 
not over-handsome, but very expressive. 

A young lady, rigidiy patterned on an English 
horsewoman, made the next proposal—* The Vic- 
toria.” Then a school-girl proposed “ Gentle 
Deeds,” and a thoughtless fellow suggested “ The 
Jolly Mariners,” and being met with derisive 
Jaughter, blushed very creditably. But at last up 
spoke Charlie Bond—Bond the rich stock-broker, 
a handsome man, shining with prosperity, from 
the latest thing in neckties, with a black pearl in 
it, down the correct waistcoat and unwrinkled 
marvel of the London trousers, to the points of 
his glossy boots, as rakish as the yacht he own- 
ed. Charlie held up a bit of card-board, on which 
was emblazoned by Tiffany a gorgeous mono- 
gram. “There,” said he, tracing out the involu- 
tions with his finger, “1 fancy I’ve settled this 
matter, ‘C. R. & E. O.’—Consolidated Refresh- 
ment and Entertainment Organization.” 

Olly Chittenden, a young man possessed of 
harmless intentions, feeble intellect, and a father 
whose pocket-book was practically bottomless, 
raised a jubilant “ You've hit it, Charlie,” while 
Dr, Naseby nodded approval and smiled his dis- 
creet smile, In another second the guild would 
have been christened ; but Kilbraith, the profane, 
remarked, with irritating distinctness, and with- 
out changing the angle at which he lounged 
against the piano, “The people will take us for 
a patent health-food concern.” 

“What the deuce do you mean?” exclaimed 
Bond, angrily. 

“Why, ‘consolidated refreshment,’ answered 
Kilbraith, quietly. 

“No,” said Bond, getting very excited and red 
—*‘‘* consolidated organization.’ ”’ 

“ Nobody's going to travel a mile to read ‘ or- 
ganization’ when ‘refreshment’ is placed so hap- 
pily near,” said Kilbraith. ‘“ Well, if our paper 
goes into Wall Street, ‘C. R. & E. 0.’ has the right 
stock-market ring.” 

Somebody tittered, and the boy who had been 
laughed at roared outright to vent his own wound- 
ed pride on the next unfortunate, as was quite 
proper, Mr. Bond scowled terribly, and the situa- 
tion was becoming oppressive, when there chanced 
to fall just at Dr. Naseby’s feet a little bunch of 
violets that had been nestling in the front of a 
young lady’s dress, That young lady was very 
pretty, and her name was Kathleen Bryce. The 
clergyman picked them up, tested their fragrance, 
and suddenly perceived a way out of the dilemma, 
“ As Miss Bryce has been mainly instrumental in 
founding the guild,” he said, “ why not call it af- 
ter her flower? What do you say to the ‘ Violet 
Guild’ y It’s quite simple, and quite appropriate 








to the notion Miss Bryce has already expressed 
of giving a few flowers to the poor people on 
Easter-Day.” 

Bond softened at once, and looking pointedly 
at Miss Bryce, cried, “ Capital!” and the ladies 
delicately clapped their hands. But Miss Bryce, 
who was a girl of about twenty-two, slight and 
fair, with beautifal big brown eyes, protested : 
“ Oh, don’t let us have anything personal, please.” 

Then Mr. Kilbraith said, half unwillingly, and 
as if approving only because there was no possible 
room for objection, “ There’s nothing personal 
about violets ; every girl you meet has them stuck 
about her.” 

When Dr. Naseby, turning to Kathleen with 
his admirable fusion of dignity and gallantry, 
declared, “I’m glad the namé comes from you, 
even indirectly, for the whole good work is yours,” 
Charlie Bond watched him closely; for Bond, as 
all his friends knew, was paying desperate suit to 
Miss Bryce. 

“T say, Charlie,” whispered his friend Olly, 
“why don’t you come to the point and decide 
matters? Everybody knows how rich you are.” 

“ Rich!” echoed Bond,dismally. ‘“ What's that? 
Why, old Bryce has ten millions. What's money 
to a girl like that?” 

Thereupon Olly produced unconsciously a charm. 
ing sarcasm on matrimony: ‘I say, Charlie, I'll 
go for a poor girl, after all, because then a fel- 
low’s dead sure of not being refused.” 

Kilbraith, overhearing this guileless bitterness, 
sauntered toward Miss Bryce and repeated it. 
She merely availed herself of that great safeguard 
of peaceful social intercourse, a meaningless laugh. 
But as the laugh of a pretty woman may bear 
interpretation, Dr. Naseby regarded her with in- 
tensity, Bond with jealous anxiety, but Kilbraith 
darted off to open the piano; for this was an 
entertainment evening, and there would presently 
be an influx of hulking half-grown boys, shy wo- 
men, and dirty children. 

“Dr, Naseby,” asked Bond, looking after him, 
“do you think Kilbraith, as a newspaper man, 
can have the time or the talent to be an effi- 
cient member of our guild ?” 

“Well,” answered Dr. Naseby, struggling to 
be fair, “I have left the membership of the 
guild mainly in the hands of Miss Bryce, who 
practically founded it. What do you say, Miss 
Bryce?” 

Kathleen knew she was facing a question by 
which, two jealous and distracted lovers hoped 
to test her feelings toward the object of their 
common aversion, and that object was the only 
man she really cared for in the wide world. 

“ Well, we must all admit that Mr. Kilbraith has 
been of more practical service in the guild than 
anybody else, and he entices the people in quite 
wonderfully,” she replied, regarding the two gen- 
tlemen with a little sourrre fin that discouraged 
further conversation on that subject. 

Miss Van Coyte, who affected a freemasonry 
with literary people, called out, jocosely, “ Mr. 
Kilbraith, we are wondering what prompts you 
to belong to the guild.” 

“Oh,” replied Kilbraith, retiring with the rest 
behind the piano, as the benches in front were 
filling up with the ragged poor of the neighbor- 
hood, ‘I come here for the company.” 

“Thanks, awfully, ’'m sure,” said Bond, sar- 
eastically, and giving a meaning look around the 
circle, 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” answered Kilbraith, 
coolly, while seating Miss Bryce at the piano, and 
turning to the opening music ; “I mean the com- 
pany on the other side of the piano not on ¢his. 
Ready, Miss Bryce?” 





Il.—KILBRAITH’S POSITION. 


Tue Violet Guild was flourishing, and Miss 
Bryce continually employed Mr. Kilbraith in look- 
ing after her poor people, whom he managed 
with great success. Summoned by a little note, 
he would meet the young lady in her own dainty 
sitting-room, but with a careless or sometimes 
with a stern air, One morning, when she had 
sent for him as usual, he crossed Dr. Naseby, 
who was just leaving the house, then nearly stum- 
bled over a huge basket of orchids bearing Char- 
lie Bond’s card, which made him a little sterner 
that morning than ever before. Kathleen, after 
talking guild for a while, remarked, “ Miss Van 
Coyte is going to marry Mr. Forshay, the young 
poet.” 

“T hope,” said Kilbraith, “that Forshay has 
something beside his poetry to offer an oil king’s 
daughter. She has been brought up to esteem, 
if not money itself, the qualities that go to money- 
making. 
bric-a-brac and seeing the world, so to speak, from 
her own carriage windows.” 

“Oh,” said Kathleen, trying to command an 
easy air, and playing with the tassel at her girdle, 
“she has plenty of money. They can buy bric- 
a-brac together.” 

“What!” exclaimed Kilbraith, “do you sup- 
pose that a man who pretends to any self-respect 
evn live on his wife’s fortune, take his ease in his 
wife’s house, order his wife’s coachman, pay his 
tailor and his hatter with his wife’s dollars ?” 

“But,” faltered Kathleen, twisting the tassel 
hard, “perhaps Miss Van Coyte thinks his good 
qualities more than an offset for her miserable 
money.” 

“No matter what the wife thinks. Cana man 
be despised by her oil-king father, made the butt 
of her oil-worshipping brothers, the slur of her 
mother and sisters? Or, worse, can he bear to 
feel they veil their contempt with patronizing 
kindness ?”’ 

“Oh!” cried Kathleen, in helpless protest, and 
let the tassel fall. 

*“ And then to have the men at the club,” Kil- 
braith went on, hotly, “say to him, when they're 
confidentially drunk, ‘Ha! you hung up your hat, 
old fellow.’ No”—and he brought his hand down 


She’ll miss the entertainment of buying | 





in emphasis on the back of an unoffending little 
Empire chair— I'd let my love for a rich woman, 
if Thad it, eat my heart out before I’d so degrade 
my manhood as to either drag her to my level or 
force myself to hers.” 

“Do you esteem money so servilely, then,” said 
Miss Bryce, “ that you hold it determines any one’s 
level ?” 

“Esteem money? No,” cried Kilbraith ; “ but 
to—to Forshay, for instance, the possession of 
it would bring the only proof he could possibly 
offer that he was not a miserable cad. For money 
itself, I despise it.” Then, with his usual read- 
iness to jibe at any weakness or inconsistency, 
even in himself, he added, “I despise it, and yet 
I wish I had it.” 

““Why don’t you make money, then ?” asked 
Kathleen, lightly. 

‘Make money !”’ he repeated, echoing the tone. 
“Ye gods! hear Opulence arraigning Indigence! 
Is money found in the gutters, or plucked like 
daisies in the field? Why, what do you learn of 
the relations of toil and wage from the juxtapo- 
sition of the words in the appeals of charitable 
associations? ‘To be told that a needle-woman’s 
hard labor from sunrise to midnight can procure 
her only so many cents a day is a certain shock ; 
but never having felt the bitter punishment of 
the pay that is just enough to make never-ceas- 
ing toil imperative and possible, you can never 
understand it, You can never understand even 
the full meaning of toil—the constant spurring of 
the jaded frame ; the impossibility, from cradle to 
grave, of ever knowing a fair rest or recupera- 
tion; the deathly mental disgust at the daily-re- 
curring strain. You know of all this about as 
much as the bird that has wings to skim the 
ocean knows of the sufferings of the poor ship- 
wrecked creatures who, lacking such wings, strug- 
gle, shriek, and go down in the black waters.” 

Miss Bryce bent her head and watched him, 
with a half-scared intentness, from under her 
brows. 

“Yes,” he continued, “ on the smooth faces of 
your class there is no trace of the pinching of 
want, of the hardening of toil, the unrest of 
temptation, the deformity of guilt; and when 
you try to help the poor, the straying, the fallen, 
they shrink away, because there is no voice of 
kinship in the appeal.” 

““How have you learned so well, then,” said 
Miss Bryce, very softly, “to talk to these peo- 
ple?” 

Kilbraith for a moment turned his head away; 
then, clinching a hand over the little chair that 
stood near, he looked rich, dainty, lovely Miss 
Bryce straight in the face and answered: 

“T learned through struggling up, one of eight 
fatherless youngsters ; through seeing my wid- 
owed mother’s hands hard from toil; through 
grappling, God knows how, an education ; through 
working at trades, arts—anything that would 
bring pay; through dreaming, day and night, of 
some field in which to exercise a literary facility 
of which I had become conscious ; through fight- 
ing my way to a great centre, and there being re- 
buffed at every turn ; lastly, through walking the 
streets of New York starving. Yes, Miss Bryce, 
I remember this house well. I have often walk- 
ed, a shivering, half-clad, literally starving crea- 
ture, by your very door.” 

Kathleen had listened without moving, but 
her bent face had grown pale. When Kilbraith 
sprang up, as if with the change of attitude to 
change the conversation, she made a detaining 
gesture. ‘“ Where are your family ?” 

“Oh,” answered Kilbraith, lightly, “my mo- 
ther is in Texas. I look after her as J best can, 
and after the brothers and sisters who are at 
schools or at work. We are scattered all over 
the West. Some of the emigrating generation 
starved to death, I believe, here in the East, for 
I never heard of a Kilbraith that was reasonably 
sure of his next week’s dinners. The most prom- 
ising of the tribe to-day is but lately emancipated 
from common newspaper ‘ reporting,’ now a jour- 
nalist of some small promise, and a budding mag- 
azinist. He is gaunt and sandy, like his clan, 
thirty years old, by name Kenneth Esmé Kil- 
braith, very much at your service. Now ‘some- 
thing too much of this.’ Where shall I order the 
plants for the guild ?” 

Miss Bryce rose and said, “I'll go with you,” 
and in a few minutes they were walking down 
Fifth Avenue together. Ata certain florist’s on 
Broadway she gave reckless orders for growing 
plants, and then, pointing at a bunch of dark blue 
violets in the window, she dictated to the obse- 
quious man who was writing out her directions: 
“Ten thousand violets like those, made into 
bunches of twenty-five. Have them ready Easter 
morning early. Four hundred bunches, each with 
a spray of lily-of-the-valley and a touch of green.” 
She seemed inclined to talk rather fast, and since 
she had left home had hardly glanced at Kilbraith. 
If he had not known too fatally well every change 
in her gentle telltale face he might have be- 
lieved it almost haughty. As it was, he felt 
rather puzzled by a strange rigidity and pallor. 
Presently, as they still stood in the shop, there 
appeared in the doorway the quaint and grotesque 
figure of an old woman—thin, tall, and much bent. 
A long cloak of some stuff that had lost all nama- 
ble color and texture flapped about her, and she 
clutched at the rents to hold it together; her bat- 
tered black bonnet bore a wretched ensign of a 
veil that was slapped sharply across her face by 
the brisk wind. She hobbled to the window in 
which the bunch of violets was displayed, and 
pointing at them, asked in a thin treble, broken 
by a hollow cough, “How much are they ?” 

“Oh,” answered the impatient florist, “a good 
deal—three dollars.” 

“ What,” she exclaimed, ‘so much!” Then, 
coughing frightfully the while, she stood staring 
at the flowers. 

“Come, you don’t want them, 
minded her, briskly. 
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“Yes, I do want ’em,” came the answer, as the 
cough racked her miserable frame once more. 
“Oh, Ido want’em! How much for a few—only 
so many—ten ?” and she spread out her claws of 
fingers. 

“For ten ?” said the shopman. “Five cents.” 

“Five cents!” she quavered, and dived down 
into the folds of her dress. Then, apparently 
having reached a pocket, she took out some pen- 
nies, turned her back, looked at them carefully, 
muttered: “ Five—five cents. That’s a great deal 
—oh, a great deal!” she muttered once more, her 
thin old lips trembling. “I can’t—I can’t.” Then 
she shuffled to the door again, and, like an old 
bundle of rags, she was taken up by the wind 
and driven from side to side on the walk as she 
tried to steer her uncertain steps. 

Kilbraith turned to speak to Miss Bryce, who 
had been standing by his side, but she had sprung 
forward and snatched up the whole great hand- 
ful of violets. Two tears were chasing down 
her cheeks, and she said, hurriedly thrusting the 
flowers into his hands: “ Go—follow her; give 
her these. Find out where she lives. Tell her 
Pil send her more—I’ll send her everything. Oh, 
to be so ill, so old, so wretched, so poor! Think 
of it!’ The two tears fell, and more gathered 
in the lovely eyes. ‘“ Find out where she lives— 
her name—everything. Oh, won’t you go?” 

Kilbraith, by a process swifter than reasoning, 
knew that this emotion was partly a vent for the 
feeling that she had been suppressing with all 
her might, and hiding behind a mask of indiffer- 
ence—the feeling roused by his story; but what 
the nature of that feeling might be he refused 
to name even to himself. Still, school himself 
as he would, he was only mortal man, and there 
stood the woman he loved, all tears and pleading. 
What if the pleading was only to follow an old 
woman? To follow that old woman became the 
dearest object in life. He clutched the flowers, 
darted out, and guided by that ensign of a tat- 
tered veil, caught up with the old creature, and 
tapped her on the shoulder. She stopped, look- 
ed up at him with a pair of wonderfully bright 
eyes, and now, seeing her face, she seemed more 
broken by deprivations than by years, Having 
looked up, she drew back as if in terror; then 
ventured one more glance, recoiled again, hugged 
her tatters closer, and hurried away. 

“Here,” Kilbraith called out, kindly; “stop, 
won't you? A lady has sent you these violets.” 
She paused, took them eagerly, laid them in a 
sort of rapture against her face, crooning and 
muttering ; then, seeming overcome with fright 
again, dropped them on the sidewalk. Exclaim- 
ing, “I’m very poor, I can’t pay for ’em,” she 
hurried on as before. 

“ Oh, do stop !” cried Kilbraith, out of patience, 
and overtaking her once more, “Can't you un- 
derstand? She gives them to you.” 

“Gives them?” She grabbed them again ea- 
gerly. 

“Yes; and where do you live? Do you need 
anything—any help? A doctor for that cough— 
eh? And money—money for a good cup of tea 
—eh ?” 

As he spoke the woman seemed to grow only 
still more terrified, and again letting the flowers 
drop, she made desperate efforts to get away very 
fast. She even tried to run, and stumbled and 
swayed along with surprising swiftness. Up one 
street and down another she tottered, looking 
over her shoulder now and then, now and then 
uttering a muttered protest, until she reached an 
old neighborhood where some great old-fashioned 
decaying houses surround a barren, neglected 
square. New York has grown old enough to 
have these neighborhoods, formerly known as 
“ genteel,” but now in a state of dreary paralysis 
that almost matches some of the old London 
quarters. The old creature by this time, for very 
exhuustion, had to hold by the fence railings to 
walk, and Kilbraith in mercy kept back a little 
when she suddenly turned in at the area gate of 
an imposing great detached house that had been 
in its time palatial. All the rusty, dusty shut- 
ters were closed, the front door fairly seaied with 
piles of dirt driven against it from the street, 
and no one could believe the place inhabited. 
Kilbraith heard the basement door opened, then 
closed and bolted; so when slie had passed in 
he advanced and knocked briskly. The bolts 
were slowly withdrawn, and there appeared in a 
narrow opening the pasty, flabby, unpleasant face 
of an old man with bulging colorless eyes and a 
greasy coat. 

“What do you want ?” he growled. 

“T want to know who lives here,” said Kil- 
braith, 





eT an:” 

“What name?” inquired Kilbraith, insinua- 
tingly. 

“ Chubbuck.” 

“Oh! And the old lady; what’s her name ?” 


““What’s that to you ?” replied the man, 
out of my area or I'll put you out.” 
banged the door again, and bolted it. 

Kilbraith looked up and down the front of the 
mysterious louse, and muttered: “By George! 
how queer! It’s like something out of Dickens.” 
Then he went to the corner, and asked a police- 
man on duty there who lived in the place. 

“Well, a queer old party—the owner, I guess 
—name of Chubbuck. Seldom comes out.” 

“ Who’s the old woman that lives there ?” 

Said the policeman, “ Haven’t the least idea.” 


“ Get 
Then he 


III.—THAT OLD WOMAN. 

“On!” cried Miss Bryce, as Kilbraith told his 
adventure ; “ we can’t leave her so! She may be 
abused. She is certainly poor and suffering. Do 
you think she can be erazy ?” 

“Not a bit of is,” said Kilbraith; “she has a 
shrewd old eye.” 

“| must find her out by Easter,” said Kathleen, 
“and we've only oneday. Think, 10 have the poor 
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thing in comfort, and then on Easter morning to 
give her a bunch of violets! How she longed 
for those flowers !”’ 

Kilbraith laughed teasingly. ‘ You havea very 
young-ladyish way of dealing with your protégées 
—so much bread and meat and flannel, so many 
picture cards and fresh flowers.” 

“ Yes,” Kathleen retorted, “and if I didn’t give 
the flowers you'd say I ignored the possible aspira- 
tions of the poor. Oh, you'd scold me anyway !” 

Miss Bryce had lately been ceding to him rights 
over her conduct in a way that Kilbraith found 
to the last degree dangerous, and the most fixed 
principles could hardly defend him when she put 
out her hand and said, “‘ Don’t torment me so, but 
find our old woman.” There was a comradeship, 
a partnership, in the “ our,” and the familiarity of 
“ Don’t torment me so” turned him a little giddy; 
so, promising categorically to be faithful to his 
charge, he hurried away, 

Kilbraith had been a newspaper reporter too 
long to fail in obtaining entrance to any house, 
however tightly it might be sealed. It was dark 
on Saturday evening, and the policeman was set 
tling the national policy at the corner grocery, so 
Kilbraith reconnoitred. There was no glint of 
light anywhere, but standing with his ear glued 
against the basement door he could hear a slight 
muffled sound recurring at irregular intervals. 
After a while he could distinguish it clearly as a 
cough—undoubtedly the cough of that old woman. 
After cogitating a good while, Kilbraith walked 
off and brought up before a little drug shop on 
» nearest corner. He entered, and addressing 
young man in attendance, asked for a 
goou cigar. 

The brisk young man took several samples 
from the case and flung them down before his 
Kilbraith selected two fragrant Ha- 
vanas, and lighting one himself, handed the other 
to the young man. 

“Do you smoke 2” he said. 

“Thank you. Don’t care if I do,’ answered 
the clerk, accepting the proffered cigar. 

The way being paved for a familiar chat, Kil- 
ith, after discovering that the brisk young 
rk’s name was Joe, entered skilfully upon his 
investigations concerning the neighborhood, and 
in particular. But when 
judicious questioning had shown that Joe knew 
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the mysterious house 


nothing of the house and innocently believed it 
empty, the visitor ungratefully regarded that 
young man with unspeakable disgust, and felt 





greatly at odds with himself for having chosen 
this stalking-ground. But just before midnight 
he began to respect his own judgment immense- 
ly, for there came straight into that shop a slouch- 
ing old man, and he recognized the 
and flabby face of Chubbuek. 

“IT want some more,” said Chubbuek 





greasy coat 


, putting 
a bottle on the counter, 
All right,” answered Joe; “bu 
who's this for? You've had 
“It’s for my sister,” grumbled Chubbuck, 
“Well, I say,” remarked J with emphasis, 
“vou'd better look sharp, for if she dies without 
a doctor you'll have 
end of fuss. 


cate, 


t, by-the-way, 
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a coroner’s inquest and no 
Come, you'll have to get a certifi 
I don’t want to be hauled up about giving 
medicines without a prescription round to tene- 
ment-house people 

hinquest ?”’ 
with a vulgar English accent 
I'd better get somebody. What 
I'm poor, but I'll pay a litthe—not much.” 

“Say, Joe,” Kilbraith called out, “there’s Dr, 
Frink on the avenue ; 

Old Chubbuck turned the bulging eves upon 
Kilbraith, who held his breath until he had made 
sure there was no recognition in them. Then he 
informed Chubbuck: “I’m a friend of Joe's. I 
have to walk up the avenue toward home. Tl 
go with you.” 

“ Tell the doctor,” begged Chubbuek, with econ- 
fidential anxiety, and yet eying Kilbraith sideways 
with uneasiness and stispicion—‘ tell him you 
know me; that I’m a poor man. He must come 
cheap. Tl pay a little; not much—not much.” 

It was easy enough, as Kilbraith met the doe- 
tor, to speak a word in his ear, easy enough to 


** Coroner’s bled Chubbnek, 


‘Well, p’r’aps as 
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do they 


he’s cheap sa 


write a despatch to be delivered to Miss Bryce in 
the morning, and easy enough to bring two men 
from a police station to watch outside the house. 
It was easy too, this time, to get in, for the doe- 
tor opened the door and led him to the back base- 
ment kitchen, where, on a bed in the corner, lay 
the poor old creature he was commissioned to 
A wretched fire burned low in the great 
dirty cooking-stove, a few chairs stood about, and 
over everything lav the grime of years. The 
front room also had a bed in it, and here, below- 
stairs, evidently the two had lived, while the rest 
of the house was given over to the rats that were 
squealing and tumbling in all the walls, 

Chubbuck, who had followed at the doctor’s 
heels, inquired, as Kilbraith came in, “ What does 
he want here ?” 

“T told him to come,” said the doctor, sternly. 
“Now there’s going to be a death, and we must 
know everything is right, or there'll be trouble. 
Is this woman your sister ?” 

“ Well, no,” answered Chubbuek, “she hain’t. 
She’s just an old cretur as [’ve got the ¢: 
and heverything’s right. You can hask ’er if vou 
want to, but [ suppose she couldn’t speak a word 
if she tried; eh?” 

‘No; she'll die very soon,” said the doctor ; 
and held a candle so its light fell on the weird 
face in the bed, on the rolling half-closed eyes, 
the sunken mouth, and the few white elf-locks. 
The cough sounded muffled now and dull, as if 
the grave were already closing her in. 

Chubbuck, being at best ghoulish, was not plea- 
sant to see as he said: “There hain’t no ‘ope, is 
there? Dear! dear! She can’t speak nor move, 
ean she? Dear! dear!’ And bending over the 
bed, he touched her. 

She gave a strangled scream, and the doctor 
commanded, sternly, “‘ Let her alone!” 
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“Of course,” answered Chubbuck; “ but hev- 
erything’s right. She likes me. You'll see as 
heverything’s right.” Whereupon the doctor 
gave him an order to bring her some medicine to 
ease her at the last, and took care it should be 
found only in a distant part of the city. 

Kilbraith and the doctor sat long in silence, 
listening to the rattling breath, until unexpected- 
ly there came a respite, She opened her eyes, 
put out a skinny hand toward some liquid food 
that was on the stove; Kilbraith brought it to 
her, and she drained the cup almost greedily. 
She looked at the doctor with those eyes, keen 
even now, then she looked at Kilbraith, who was 
holding the lighted candle, long and steadily, and 
having looked, she pronounced distinetly the 
name, “ Kenneth.” 

Kilbraith, in astonishment, nearly dropped both 

cup and candle, and stammered: “ Why, she 
spoke my name. Is her mind wandering? and 
by some chance has she known somebody of that 
name 2” 
“She’s not wandering,” whispered the doctor ; 
she’s perfectly lucid.” Then Kilbraith, eager- 
ly bending over the bed, waited—waited to wit- 
hess a strange and pitiful scene that was to mark 
a turning-point in his life. 








IV.—THE END. 
Tue old woman presently spoke again, her 
feebly working fingers showing intense nervous 
Her tones had here and there some- 


eagerness, 





thing of the provincial burr of the north of Eng- 
land. “ Did ever you hear o’ Kenneth Kilbraith ?” 

‘Lam Kenneth Kilbraith,” answered the young 
man—*‘ Kenneth Esmé Kilbraith.” 

“ Kenneth Esiné! My (rod! there couldna be 
mony o that name. My husband was Kenneth. 
I'm Eliza Kilbraith. He died five-and-twenty 
years ago, and I theught I see his ghost when you 
give me the flowers in the street. You're his 
very pictur’, Kenneth Esmé Kilbraith, of Dum- 
fries, an’ Donaid, his brother.” 

‘Donald was my father,” said Kilbraith ; “ Ken- 
neth Esmé was my uncle, after whom they named 
me, 





The doctor raised 
her a little more, and she went on, feebly and 
with sometimes a long struggle for breath, but 
lucidly : “The Kilbraiths hated 
wur not Scoteh, and I hated them, I wur an 
English lass. Kenneth said [ wur loike a violet 
—pretty an’ sweet. 
by the orchard wall. Kenneth an’ me come to 
New York, an’ he got rich, an’ he left all to me. 
Yes’’—and she turned her eyes with a ghastly eun- 
ning—‘an’ | kep’ it I kep’ it hid from the Kil- 
braiths. It's not much. Oh no! only a few dol- 
Hush! Yes, it’s a good heap. Hush!” 
and again that awful expression of avarice stirred 
the fast-stiffening mask of death. “ We lived 
close, Kenneth an’ me; an’ when he died | was 
afeard to be known for rich, to be robbed or mur- 
dered, or perhaps have the Kilbraiths come beg- 

Twenty years ago [ got Chubbuck 


The old woman gasped. 


me because [ 


Heaps o’ them growed down 


lars. 


to me, 


for a servant an’ to look after the rents; an’ he 
liked to see the me ney pile up too, Hush! it’s 
not much, It’s this house an’ a few more—twen- 


Hush! An’ it’s bonds—a good many. 
The papers are a’ in my bed. For twenty years 
I’ve slep’ on ’em at night an’ carried ’em all day: 
an’ Chubbuck could never lay hands on ’em, 
Hush!” The 
flash of sordid passion when she repeated at in- 
tervals that “hush” was something fiendish to 
“Chubbuck has been a-strivin’ to get th’ 
upper hand o’ me. [ve been ailin’ the winter, 
an’ he wanted me to give up the will to him. 
No, I left him everything, but I wouldn’t give 
him the will. I was afeard he’d poison me. No, 
Lalways kep’ it where I could burn it or tear it 
up in a second, He tried 
to take it when I couldn’t speak, but without 
murderin’? me he ecouldn’t. He thinks i av 
right, though, when 'm gone. Help me—help 
She plucked at her bony neck. The doctor pull- 
ed at a string about her throat, and drew out a 
small folded paper, creased and dirty. She point- 
ed to the candle. He brought it. Her quivering 
hand held the paper in the flame, and the burn- 
ing mass went ous harmlessly on the floor. 
“Quick!” she whispered, the voice growing al- 
most inaudible; “I want to make a new will. 
Write.” 

The doctor sent Kilbraith to call in the two 
men who were watching outside, and he wrote 
with a pocket pen on a slip from his memoran- 
dum-book, “ All my estate” (she dictated) “to 
Kenneth Esmé Kilbraith, son of Donald Kilbraith, 
and nephew of my late husband.” She made one 
supreme effort, secured the pen in her shaking 
hand, and wrote legibly, for even at the last the 
keen eyes had not failed, “ Eliza Kilbraith.” The 
two men witnessed the strange document. The 
doctor handed it to Kilbraith. 

“Chubbuck never got th’ upper hand, after 
all,” she muttered; then, with a sort of convul- 
sion that was terribly like a malicious smile, added, 
“Chubbuck will be ravin’ mad.” After a long 
silence she sighed out softly, “‘ Loike a violet,’ 
says Kenneth, ‘pretty an’ sweet.” And then, 
“Heaps o’ them grow down by the orchard wall.” 
And so “ babbling o’ green fields,” she died. 

The Easter dawn, creeping through the be- 
grimed windows, found Kilbraith in a kind of 
stupor. The whole thing seemed to him like 
some wild story, not a real experience. 

It was still early when Kathleen Bryce arrived 
quietly, alone and on foot. She carried a bunch 
of her Easter violets. He spoke to her in the 
hallway. She went, with a sigh, and laid the 
flowers on the dead hands, and then he took her 
home. 

On the way she said: “ You’re very quiet to- 
day. You don’t even torment me.” 

“Take care,” answered Kilbraith, making her 
color mount with the new audacity in his eyes, 
“that I don’t torment you all your life.” 


ty more, 


though he’s tried—yes, he’s tried. 


See, it’s here—here. 





EASTER FLOWERS. 
See illustration on page 309. 
E ASTER-DAY, the glory of the Christian year, 
4 is essentially a feast of flowers. Highest 
among them is the lily of purity, emblem of the 
Annunciation to the Maid blessed among women, 


emblem also of the glorious resurrection. Its 
beauty lies sleeping in the dormant bulb; it is 


the very prototype of the mortal which shall put 
on immortality. 

Every florist’s window now shows a mass of 
‘Easter lilies,’ a popular name applied indis- 
criminately at this season to several differing va- 
rieties, The original “ Easter lily” is Liliwm can- 
didum, a native of the Levant, and one of the old- 
It displays a panicle of 
snowy flowers, usually from four to eight in num- 
This is 
lily usually represented in devotional pictures, 
Two other varieties often referred to by the same 
popular name as the preceding are the trumpet 
and Bermuda lilies. The first is noticeable not 
only for the length of its blooms, but also for its 
firm texture and lasting qualities. However, the 
Bermuda lily, which is very similar to ZL. « 
dum, is now grown more extensively than all the 


est known species. 


ber, buds and blossoms together. 


tne 


andl 


other sorts put together, in spite of being rather 
lacking in substance. The bulbs are inexpen- | 
sive, being imported from the West Indies, and 
the flowers are very readily forced. 


} 


They may be 


flowered by Christmas, while other varieties are 
very much later, For forcing, the bulbs are pot 
ted in the autumn or early winter, being kept in 
a cool place until the pots are filled with roots 5 
they are then brought into a warm house, and 
treated diet. Thev flower from 
eight to ten weeks after the change in tempera- 


to a generous 





ture. A house full of Bermuda lilies is a glori- 
ous sight in the bitter winter weather: every 
where straight, shining foliage and proudly held 


As 
soon as the bud unfolds, the florist removes the 
the the 
purity of the calyx should be soiled by the fairy 
gold-dust of its pollen. 

Another Easter lily is the familiar calla. 
is not really a lily at all, being an arum. Out 
miliar jack-in-the-pulpit is one of its poor rela 


stems with a crown of buds and blossoms, 


anthers from stamens, lest immaculate 


It 


fa 


tions. The large white bract which apparently 
forms the flower is in reality the spath which pro 
tects the true inflorescence, the ve llow spike in 
the centre This spike is a close mass of tiny 
flowers. The stately habit and fine foliage of the 
calla make it so decorative that it never really 


goes out of fashion, like many of i for, 


ts peers, 
alas! fickle fashion invades even the realms of 
nature, and the flower of one season is relegated 
to oblivion during the next 

While the lily typifies the glories of the resur- 


rection, passion-flowers are a symbol of the pain 


and sorrow of the three great days, 4 devo 
fancy makes every part of the flower embleu 
atic of the Passion: the stigmas represent the 


and the 
the erown of thorns. 
ten faithful apostles 


three nails, the anthers the five wounds, 
curious rays of the corona 
the ten petals represent the 
the digit 


ite leaves the lands of the persecutors 
and the curling tendrils their se i 


It is a 
Gerarde o 


purges, 


beautiful faney, more su 





Tradescant than of our modern botanists, thoug 
they do not all belong to the Gradgrind school. 

One of the showiest plants used in Easter deco 
is the golden genista 
The flowers are similar in shape 
to a pea blossom; they are bright golden yellow, 


ration yellow broom ot 


plant-a-genet. 


nd 


and so closely massed together that foliage 





stems become a secondary consideration. i 
is not the identical flower borne by the house of 
An jou—afterward insignia of the royalties of Eng 
land—but a showier member of the same fainil 
It is more likely that the wicked Earl Foulques 
Anjou was scourged with plebeian dyers’ broon 





when on his Roman pilgrimage ; this broom is com 
paratively common in Europe, and commends it 
self thoroughly for flagellatory purpose. Perhaps 
it was not entirely humility which prompted it 
use asa family emblem afterward; doubtless the 
earl felt himself a shining moral character afte: 
his penance, and carried his genista with the sam 
righteous pride St. Lawrence displays in his gri 
Won, 
Azale 
at the E 
with Whitsuntide, they may almost be called East 


, red and white, bank many a chan 


ter feast, and although more associate 








er flowers. 
are hybrids of Asiatie origin, but those familia 
( ure better acquainted with thi 
native azaleas, known as Pinxter tlowers or honey 
suckle. Pinxter is the old Dutch name for Whit 
suntide, and the azaleas are usually in flower at 
But why honeysuckle? This is ar 
When a flor 


ist mentions honeysuckle he means the Louicera 


The showy varieties used in decoratio: 


with country lore 


this season, 
example of popular nomenclature. 


tribe, climbers or shrubs with fragrant flowers 
and this has the right of precedence. But i 
many localities people not only call azaleas by this 


he 


name, but add insult to injury by bestowing ¢ 
sume title upon the wild columbine. So we have 
three common plants masquerading under the 
sume alias. Small wonder that botanists in thei 
righteous wrath manufacture the most comp 
cated and memory-destroving names that ean vex 
the souls of men when christening a new nursling 
“Thomas Hogg” 
mental; it is K 
H——": but Thomas Hogg in the form of a snow 
panicled hydrangea is one of the most decorative 
bold green leaves and great 


orl 


vs “M 


does not sound 





suggestive ol gentle 


shrubs one need see: 
masses of bloom, looking like the old-fashione 
snowballs multiplied by four, This shrub is 
Celestial, but Japan has supplied us with sony 
other showy varieties, both pink and blue. 
Ruthless florists compel everything to bloon 


out of season now. 


“Camellias, amazed at the frost and the snow, 
Without asking their leaves, are requested to blow. 


And since spring flowers are especially demanded | 


at Easter, the growers meet this taste by forcing 
Japan quince, golden bell, snowballs, and other 
spring shrubs, 
lilies and roses, 
high favor, daffodils 

Pascua florida is now a feast of 
to us , The « 
only in Anglican and Roman Catholic churches 
] 


These are for people who tire of 


but r bulbs are always in 


spr 





and narcissuses, especially. 
flowers even 
Anglo-Saxons lisplay formerly seen 


is 





now emulated by almost every Genomination, 
until the florist looks upon this day as his | 
harvest. The scene represented in out 
tion, where the ehild ire bringing floral trea 
sures to deck the « irch on Easter morning 3 
typical of the joyous season, when roses and lilies 
and odorous jonquils e evervwhere, but amo ¢ 


all Easter flowers the li 











blem of light and purity 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. C.—Trousers of dark brown, blue, or gray stripes 

or diagonal weaving are w y a brideygr nata 

noon wedding 





IGNORANT 























SUBSE i 
riy 6 n r No. 8, Vol. 
é i wk red SILK to go with 
s s ( a,writ r** Cot- 
fee a mur o'clock the tt lower « m.. me can 
adk fancy-work” Vv, 0 ind n - 
work One card is suffi vool trave g 
cress, a Jacke t Ster, a nt wh for 
your state-roo lost portant ar t 
dress for your } 

Supsorter.—'l lests are simply sent into tl 
parior before the cet Withoukt any One 
there to ree e the: There is no fo lity about 
presenting he ushers’ gloves 

D.—The sapphire waist, if rou 1 f 
and back, wi imswer. You deas about the black 
dress are ’ Hlave t net putts ry f n the 
irmholes, then pus th i pward, and st ( N 
them aro \ i rs p net dress ule 
xy descriptio I wr No. 10, Vol. XXIL, is 
your ill Seasons ¢ t 

39. your materi dyed dark n or fawn- 
color keaD Ma ’ ack 
silk w tor bor d lace by scription in Bazar 
No. 8, XXII 

An Outp Supsort rt 
four inches wi 1 
triple box l 
trimmed 
rote WwW 1 t 
SK SIMply, and t 
plice fashion 

Cuestnut Strreet.—Use yo pretty blue silk for a 
Directoire redingote over a black lace skirt 

Sroi.ep Girt Part your back hair from ear to 
ear, then braid the lower part 1 coil it closely 
around this coll a Drald made ot tl er part. i 


low Catogan loop is a 
one m above ar 

gray-blue checked Chevi 
ed back and cape 


syste 


PereLexity.— Make 
and the challi with an Emp 
ders and waist, with t 
side to cross the front t« 
with a belted yoke wa 
i princesse dress. One t 


Wecannot 






























































is sufficient. 

IGNnoRaNt Moruet 
Hon cards th yo r 
daughter below it 

Country Ye net and sa | answer made hy 
description in New York Fashions of Bazar No. s, 
Vol. XXIL Use plain green vel ribbon instead of 
the points of v Hem the net at the bottom of 
the skirt é k. Your ideas about the bonnet 
are good ain bow oO a n, or else of 
black velve red with d braid, will be su 
able trimn 
the out ‘ 
la straw hat, gree 
brim, and trim wit 

Virainta K.—S« 
large seed store, ir 
with a pestie 

Quaker Girt.—I 
know of no ** harmless 

Inquirer.—Silk pipin folds 
again used to trim mou ve is used 
in vests, revers, and Er lrapery from t right to 
the left side of the ¢ , also for collars and tts 
of fine pleatings gands of crape, three or f 
iround the full skirt, are placed there as insertions, | 
borders are on colored dresses Get black tai 
cloth for spring and iron grenadine for samt - 

Mus. T. anp Jennie. ad about girls’ dresses 
New York Fashions of . VoL XXII. 

Betcevur.—The India silks are suitable for yo 
daughter, made with a gathered waist, full sleeves, 
gathered skirt, and ribbon sash. The challi m 
1 princesse fashion as well as with dr d skirts I 
round waists. See hintsin New York Fashions t 
dress waists, 

P. A. J.—Get gray, brown, or blue mohair for 
own travelling dress,and blue, red, and gray st: i 
Cheviot for your daughter's 
se and a low- 

OWS 
camel's-hair for a re 
th yo rt It w be stylis > 
moir vet ont st, a ‘ 
cameis-ha vith moire at t il l 
D.—The slight draped skirt, t 
sleeves, etc., that you ¢ about are well shown on 4 
young lady’s afternoon dress illustra n Be ’ 
No. 6, Vol. XXII It is a white and gold dress of 
veiling with some gold embroidered galloon trimm 
Patterns and descriptions are given in the Supplement 
For your travelling dress you will find a stylish desig 
and pattern on the first page of Bazar No.4, Vol. XXII 

G. E. M.~—It is again fashionable to rt the f t 
hair Then have the back in a braided coil. 8S - 
Instration of travellin n Bazar No. 4, V 
XXII. Make it of ¢ gue stripes « 
and brown 

Mrs. H. P. A.—Letters addressed to 8 
answered in turn, and as the bulk of corres i 
varies at different seasons of the year, it it is in <i- 
ble to tell you the length of t + req ed for a ul- 
swer. 

LALIE Use fresh benzine to clean whit 

Ten Years’ Svesortner.—Get bia sbime t 
Henrietta cloth and make with a D toire re 
opening over a straight front of the skirt wh a 
your fringe at the foot. Have the t anc . 
€ black armure silk he eating 18 suita ora 
winter gown, but may not be fashionable next yeat 

Deanizrk Resortr.—Get t Snéde-colored cas 
or surah to combine with yo rreen wool. 

Ovp Supsoriser.—G ! ine for your best dress 
in Summer mourning k lawn for the hous 
ind ick nuns ng for r s 
etters of condo should ack ne 
oft th ss iss ti flowers Ait 
we 1 e us 
yo on your ¢a 

> or pal il 





8 who dress in white 


worn by bridemaic 


ire 





A. M.—Chaudron is copper-color. 

Mrs. Jones. —P. P. C. are the initials of pour prend 
congé, meaning to take leave. In the first yearof your 
marriage you should have “* Mr. and Mrs. John Jones” 
on the cards you leave at receptions, teas, et« First 


calls should be returned within ten days. Do not bend 


your cards. 
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THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D 


See illustration on page 308. 


fEXHE resurrection of Jesus Christ does not 
] seem to me the stupendous and incredible 
event it does to many. It transcends but does 
not contradict, anticipates but does not contra- 
vene, human experience. Without here attempt- 
ing to discuss the reasonableness of Christian 
faith, I simply try to state it in an intelligible 
form, in order to recall from the realm of legend 
into the realm of history the story of the resur- 
rection, 

It is the Christian belief that man is both body 
and spirit. The body is the organ; the spirit is 
the player on the organ, When he pushes in the 
stops and locks the instrument, he does not cease 
tobe. The music remains to him, though he has 
ceased to express it audibly through keys and 
pipes. Looking down into the eyes which look 
up appealingly or confidently into hers, the mo- 
ther sees a soul looking through them, and in 
the mutual glance soul touches soul. Closer than 
words can bring us is the intercommunion of 
heart with heart in moments of most expressive 
silence, when not even a glance of the eye ora 
pressure of the hand is needed as interpreter. 
Science may not be able to explain these experi- 
ences of the invisible life, but in vain it denies 
them. The poets bear witness to them, and the 
poets do not create imaginary worlds, but inter- 
pret a world that is real, though unseen. The 
truth of their interpretation is attested by a uni- 
versal experience. 

Now what happens in what we call death is the 
separation of spirit and body. Science can nei- 
ther detine life nor death. We only know that 
this spirit withdraws and leaves the dwelling un- 
tenanted; the musician stops playing, locks his 
instrument, and goes away; the king abdicates 
his sovereignty over his earthly domain and de- 
parts. * And presently the kingdom, with no king 
on the throne, dissolves; the organ, with no or- 
ganist to play upon it, falls to pieces; the tent, 
abandoned by its tenants, drops in hopeless ruin 
on the ground. But this affords no slightest rea- 
son for thinking that the king is dead, the organ- 
ist is extinguished, the tenant has ceased to be. 
One may guess this, but guess-work is not science. 
We look into the eyes, and n9 soul looks out of 
them; we clasp the hand, and no will answers 
with responsive clasp. But because the friend is 
not looking out of the window we do not conclude 
that he has ceased to exist. We look about us, 
as the last breath is drawn, and see no shadowy 
and ghostly presence ; listen, and catch no faint- 
est rustle or foot-fall. But it is no incredible 
faith this, that there have been times in which 
the eyes generally holden have been able to see, 
the ears generally too dull have been quickened 
to hear. We Christians do not believe that Jesus 
Christ was the only one that ever rose from the 
dead. We believe that every death-bed is a re- 
surrection; that from every grave the stone is 
rolled away; that by the side of every weeping 
wife stands the luminous figure of her loved com- 
panion, calling her by name, which she, alias! can- 
not hear. We wondermot so much that the dis- 
ciples were permitted to see the true Chridt 
emerging from the tabernacle in which he dwelt 
upon earth as that we are not all permitted to 
see the real and veritable soul, when mere image 
and clayey statue lies speechless and motionless 
before us. The marvel is not that one resurrec- 
tion was witnessed by many witnesses, but that 
every resurrection has not some visible appear- 
ance, that in every so-called death hour there are 
not some with spiritual vision keen enough to dis- 
cover the spirit in its departure from the empty 
habitation. The theologians have hotly discussed 
the question whether the body of Jesus which 
was buried in the tomb rose from the tomb, or 
whether the disciples saw the spiritual body re- 
leased from its earthly habitation. As the ques- 
tion is one impossible to answer with certainty, 
so it is one not important to answer. Comparing 
the gospel narratives, something can be said for 
either hypothesis. But whether the spirit return- 
ed to the habitation which it had for a season 
left, and made use of it to attest the truth that 
life is immortal, though the body is not, or wheth- 
er the disciples were given liberty to see in visi- 
ble and tangible form the spiritual body which 
is generally concealed from our gross senses, is 
a matter of small importance. The one signifi- 
cant fact is that the resurrection which takes 
place at every death has been once attested by 
witnesses permitted to have sensible evidence of 
that which is evident to most of us, if at all, by 
experiences which defy criticism and analysis 
and so transcend explanation and interpretation 
I am scarcely less certain that for some years af- 
ter my mother’s death I was influenced by her 
spiritual presence than I am that I have in later 
years been influenced by persons corporeally pre- 
sent; but if one serenely and scornfully sceptical 
asks me for a demonstration of my faith, I should 
only answer him that the evidence is in my own 
experience, and that I neither can share it with 
him nor desire to do so. 

Whatever the reader may think of this faith, 
however it may seem to him unproved and un- 
provable, and therefore irrational—as though 
faiths which transcend reason therefore contra- 
dict it, as if a man should deny the scent of a 
dog because it surpasses his own powers of smell- 
ing—he will allow me to employ this faith in in- 
terpreting the story of the walk to Emmaus. 

Jesus is dead. Of this the disciples can have 


’ 


nodoubt. They have seen Him led away to cruci- 
fixion. One at least of their number has seen 


the spear thrust into the side and the telltale 
flood of blood and water pouring forth. The 
body has been laid away in the tomb, and the 
tomb sealed and guarded. But this death has 
slain more than Jesus. It has slain hopes and 
faith. They had till the last believed He was the 





Messiah, come to ransom Israel; believed that 
by some miracle He would escape from the hands 
of His enemies and lead His followers to a victory 
which would be the more resplendent because 
plucked from the jaws of death. And now they 
know not what to think ; are overwhelmed, dazed, 
stunned. When they think of Him, they cannot 
think He deceived them, or that they were de- 
ceived in Him. When they think of the end, they 
know He cannot be the Messiah. As to the sto- 
ries of His resurrection, they are women’s tales, 
incredible; and yet did He not say something 
about rising from the dead? The saying made 
little impression on them at the time, but’ now 
they try to reeall His words and feed their fam- 
ished hopes thereon. So they walk along the 
road toward Emmaus, some seven or eight miles 
distant, eagerly discussing, trying, but in vain, to 
find some future toward which they can look, and 
forget that horrible past. Suddenly a stranger 
appears. He comes out of the nowhere ; discov- 
ers himself to them; asks the meaning of their 
sadness and their eager questionings. ‘* Are you 
such a stranger as not to know what bas hap- 
pened?” “ Whatis it that has happened?” They 
answered eager] y—for in such an hour it is always 
a relief to the soul to unburden itself by telling 
to a sympathizing heart the story of its own un- 
utterable grief —‘* We had hoped that this was He 
who should have redeemed Israel.’ But this 
hope has quite gone out. They hope no longer; 
but yet there is that story of the resurrection, 
Then the stranger speaks. Why did not some 
one preserve that discourse for us? He inter- 
preted the expectation of Israel as it is rendered 
in the Old Testament. He shows them that the 
Deliverer there foretold by sacrifice was a De- 
liverer in and through sufferings and death. He 
explains to them their own prophets, their own 
types and figures, their own sacrificial and temple 
system. The whole of the Old Testament takes 
on a new significance. Their hearts burn with a 
new hope as they see for the first time that the 
sufferings and death of the Jesus they loved were 
not inconsistent with, but a very fulfilment of, 
the Jewish hope, spiritually and truly interpreted. 
The miles are all too short, the walk too soon 
over. They have reached the village and the house 
which is their destination, They will have the 
stranger come in and share their evening meal 
with them. Urged by their hospitality, he con- 
sents. In his prayer, or in the act of breaking 
and distributing the bread, there is something 
that recalls their familiar and trusted friend to 
them. But in the instant of their recognition he 
disappears as mysteriously as he came, and they, 
filled with a new eagerness of now victorious life 
and expectancy, hasten back that same night to 
tell the others what they have seen and heard. 

To those of us who believe in the spirit world 

a spirit world which environs us and influences 
us, though through no interpretation of sight or 
sound—this story will seem no myth or legend, 
but itself an interpreter of experiences when our 
hearts also have burned by the way under influ- 
ences which we understood not, under the com- 
munion of a personality, invisible but not unfelt, 
which came and went as mysteriously as this 
figure to the disciples in their walk to Emmaus. 
This is not the place for a commentary on the 
simple narrative. Only this: he who reads’ this 
story as I have tried here to interpret it will find 
in it an interpretation of those heavenly visita- 
tions when a voice unheard and a Presence un- 
seen has spoken comfort or strength or hope or 
warning ; will see in Easter not merely a memo 
rial of a long-gone past, but a witness to a divine 
Presence which still walks the earth, the Com- 
panion, now as then, of those whose eager ques- 
tioning needs answer, and whose earnest but per- 
haps almost despairing hope needs inspiration 
which only He can give. 





SOUNDS OF NATURE. 


FPNHE sonata has been called the most perfect 
form of piano music known, and in that, al- 
though Haydn and Mozart excelled, Beethoven is 
the chief of all the composers, and all that can 
be said by a single instrument has been written 
for the voice of the piano. But although it takes 
a Beethoven to make the theme and its variations 
one, and-although it takes the first of mechani- 
cians and designers to elaborate the instrument 
that is to give them musical expression, and al- 
though it takes patience and skill and talent and 
sometimes even genius to be able to use brain 
and fingers so as to interpret the thought of Bee- 
thoven, yet there is another music, unwritten, and 
to be played on no one instrument, and it takes 
neither genius nor mechanism nor industry to 
hear and feel and interpret these unformulated 
strains of nature—that music which exists every- 
where throughout creation, which has its tone in 
every object, which resounds where the sea touch- 
es the shore, where the snow sifts through the 
air, where the voice strikes the hill-side, where 
the leaves stir against one another, where the 
wind wings and the stars soar through space. 
To read this music one needs no ancient or se- 
cret art, no written page, no instrument—nothing 
but a soul. One cannot criticise it; one cannot 
say its time is imperfect, its measures are incor- 
rect; but one can watch its themes develop al- 
most as easily as in the music rendered by the 
player where the left hand keeps the time and 
marks the measure, the “leader of the orchestra,” 
as Beethoven himself said, while the right hand 
wanders away at its own sweet will in all subtle 
freedom of variation to return to it again. 
One hears the melancholy in the wail of the 


| rising wind at twilight, when the trees murmur 
| together in sadness ; one recognizes it, marks it 
| deepen and strengthen, diminish and die away ; 


one hears the joy of a sea-breeze in the sunshine 
singing in over the crested ridges, and sighing 
itself softly away in full content as it washes up 
the sand; one hears the hum of happiness any 








summer morning blending in a rich chord with 
the murmur of bees, the flutter of idler insects, 
the soft rustle of boughs, the singing of distant 
birds; one gets the note of ineffable sweetness 
and sadness in the sound of evening bells strain- 
ed through reaches of air and floating over wa- 
ter, of aerial remoteness and alien indifference in 
the far-off fleeting of the echo; one gets the voice 
of conquest roaring on its way in the ery of the 
wintry storm; for in everything, from the reso- 
nance of granite to the whispering of a breath, 
the stroke of the stone-cutter’s hammer, the mea- 
sured falling of the flail, there is music for the 
ear that can hear it; and even when the tones 
held in the heart of all these separate objects of 
nature are not music in themselves, and struck 
together make not music, but discord, yet as the 
sound recedes it filters itself to harmony, for the 
discord dies before the sound does, and leaves 
only at last a sweet sonority swimming and fail- 
ing along the air. 





A MIDSUMMER PLANT. 
N a little tract called “ Tawney Rachel,” writ- 
ten by Mistress Hannah More, and printed in 
the first year of the present century, it is said 
that Sally Evans, therein mentioned, on account 
of the great and overmastering superstition of 
her mind, would never go to her bed on Midsum- 
mer Eve without first fastening up in her room 
the well-known plant called midsummer-men, be- 
lieving as the poor soul did that the swaying of 
the leaves to right or left would never fail to an- 

nounce whether her lover was true or false. 
In a brief poem written about one hundred 
years ago on the witcheries and mysteries of Mid- 

summer Eve are these quaint lines: 


“The rustic mayd invokes her swain, 
And hails to pensive damsels dear 
This eve, though direst of the year. 

. * . * * . . 

Oft on the shrub she casts her eye 
That spoke her true-love’s secret sigh, 
Or else, alas, too plainly told 
Her true-love’s faithless heart was cold.” 


In January, 1801, a small gold ring weighing 
eleven pennyweights seventeen grains and a half 
was found in a ploughed field in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, and had for a device two orphine plants 
joined by a true-love knot, above which was the 
motto, “* Ma fiance velt”” (My sweetheart wills). 
The stalks of the plant were bent toward each 
other in token that the parties represented were 
to be married. The motto under the ring was, 
“Joye amour feu.” From the form of the let- 
ters it would seem to have been the work of a 
sixteenth-century craftsman. 

And Spenser, alluding to midsummer customs 
and usages, mentions, 


“Cool violets and orphine growing still.” 





A CROOKED PATH.* 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avruor or “ Her Dearest For,” “ Tur Wootne o'r,” 
“Maw, Wire, on Winvow,” ero. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CONFESSION. 
“PNRRINGTON is completely ruined!” De 


4 Burgh’s words repeated themselves over 
and over again in Katherine’s ears through the 
darkness and silence of her sleepless night. 
What would become of him—that grave, stately 
man who had never known the touch of anything 
common or unclean? How would he live? And 
what an additional blow the rupture of his en- 
gagement with Lady Alice! He was certainly 
very fond of her. It was like him to give up all 
he possessed to save the honor of his name, but 
how would it be if he were penniless? Had she 
not robbed him, he might have enough to live 
comfortably after satisfying every one. As she 
thought, a resolution to restore what she had 
taken formed itself in her mind, Perhaps if he 
could show that he had still a solid capital, his 
engagement to Lady Alice need not be broken off. 
If she could restore him to competence, he would 
not refuse some provision for the poor dear boys. 
Were she secure on ¢his point, she would be hap- 
pier without the money than with it. But the 
humiliation of confessing—and to such a father 
confessor! How could she do it? Yet it must 
be done. 

“Good gracious, Katherine, you look like a 
ghost!” was Mrs. Ormonde’s salutation when 
the little party met at breakfast next morning. 
“ Pray have you seen one?” 

“Yes; I have been surrounded by a whole gal- 
lery of ghosts all night—which means that a bad 
conscience would not let me sleep.” 

“What nonsense! Why, you are a perfect 
saint, Kate, in some ways; but in others [ must 
say you are foolish; yes, dear, I must say it— 
very foolish.” 

“I dare say I am,” returned Katherine; “ but 
whether [ am or not, I have an intense headache, 
so you must excuse me if I am very stupid.” 

“Tam sure you want change, Katherine. Do 
come back with me to town. There is quite time 
enough to put up all you want before 11, and 
the train goes at 11.10. There is a little dance, 
‘small and early,’ at Lady Mary Vincent’s this 
evening, and I know she would be delighted to 
see you.” 

“T do not think hot rooms the best cure for a 
headache,” observed Miss Payne; “and till yes- 
terday Katherine has been looking remarkably 
well. She was out boating too long in the sun.” 
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“You are very good to trouble about me, Ada. 
My best cure is quiet. I will go and lie down as 
soon as I see you off, and I dare say shall be 
myself again in the evening. I may come up to 
town for a day or two before you return to Cas- 
tleford, but I will let you know.” 

Nothing more was said on the subject then, 
but when Katherine returned from the station af- 
ter bidding her sister-in-law good-by, Miss Payne 
met her with a strong recommendation to take 
some “sal volatile and water, and to lie down 
at once.” 

“I did not, of course, second Mrs. Ormonde’s 
suggestions—the idea of your going for rest or 
health to Aer house !—but | am really vexed to see 
you look so ill, How do you feel ?” 

“Very well disposed to follow your good ad- 
vice. If I could get some sleep, I should be quite 
well.” Katherine smiled pleasantly as she spoke. 
She was extremely thankful to secure an hour or 
two of silence and solitude. 

During the night her heart, her brain, were in 
such a tumult she could not think consecutive- 
ly. Alone in her room, and grown calmer, she 
could plan her future proceedings and screw her 
courage to the desperate sticking-point of action 
such as her conscience dictated, 

She fastened her door and set her window wide 
open, After gazing for some time at the sea, 
golden and glittering in the noonday sun, and in- 
haling the soft breeze which came in laden with 
briny freshness, she lay down and closed her 
eyes. But though keeping profoundly still, no 
restful look of sleep stole over her set face; no, 
she was thinking hard, for how long she could 
not tell. When, however, she came down-stairs 
to join Miss Payne at tea, the anxious, nervous, 
alarmed expression of her eyes had changed to 
one of gloomy composure. 

“Though [ do not care to stay with Ada, I 
want to go to town to-morrow for a little shop- 
ping, and to see Mr. Newton if lean. I will take 
the quick train at half past eight and return in 
the evening. You might send to meet the nine 
o’clock express. Should anything occur to keep 
me, I will telegraph.” 

“Very well” — Miss Payne's usual reply to 
Katherine’s propositions. ‘But are you quite 
sure you feel equal to the journey ?” 

“ Yes, quite equal,” returned Katherine, with a 
short deep sigh. “I believe it will do me good.” 

That Errington had been stunned by the blow 
which had fallen so suddenly upon him cannot 
be disputed. His first and bitterest concern was 
dread lest the character of his father’s house, 
which had always stood so high, lest the honor of 
his own name, should suffer the smallest tarnish. 
It was this that made him so eager to ascertain 
the full liabilities of the firm, so ready to sacri- 
tice all he possessed so that no one save himself 
should be the loser. “If I accepted a handsome 
fortune from transactions over which I exercised 
no supervision, | must hold myself doubly respon- 
sible for the result,” he argued, and at once set 
to work to turn all he possessed into money. 

In truth the prospect of poverty did not dismay 
him, ; 

His tastes were severely simple. It was the 
loss of power and position, which wealth always 
bestows, which he would feel most, and the neces- 
sity of renouncing Lady Alice. 

This was imperative. Yet it surprised him to 
perceive how little he felt the prospect of parting 
with her on his own account. Indeed he was 
rather ashamed of his indifference. It was for 
Lady Alice he felt. It would be such a terrible 
disappointment—not that Errington had much 
personal vanity. He hoped and thought Lady 
Alice Mordaunt liked him in a calm and reason- 
able manner, which is the best guarantee for 
married happiness. But it was the loss of a 
tranquil home, a luxurious life, an escape from 
the genteel poverty of a deeply embarrassed 
earl’s daughter to the ease and comfort of a rich 
man’s wife, that he deplored for her. Poor help- 
less child! she would probably find a rich hus- 
band ere long who would give her all possible 
luxuries, for a noble’s daughter of high degree is 
generally « marketable article. But he, Miles 
Errington, would have been kind and patient. 
Would that other possible fellow be kind and 
patient too? Knowing his own sex, Errington 
doubted it. He had a certain amount of the gen- 
erosity which belongs to strength. To children, 
and the kind of pretty, undecided women who 
rank as children, he was wonderfully considerate. 
But it was quite possible that were he married 
to a sensible, companionable wife he might be 
exacting. 

At present it seemed highly improbable that 
he should ever reach a position which would en- 
able him to commit matrimony. Thirty-four is 
rather an advanced age at which to begin life 
afresh. : i 

The prospect of bachelorhood, however, by no 
means dismayed him. Indeed it was more a 
sense of his social duties as a man of fortune and 
a future senator that had impelled him to seek a 
wife, not an irresistible desire for the companion- 
ship of a ministering spirit. He was truly thank- 
ful that his marriage had been delayed, and that 
he was not hampered by any sense of duty toward 
a wife in his design of sacrificing his all to save 
his credit. 

After the first few days of stunning surprise, 
Errington set vigorously to work to clear the 
wreck, Garston was advertised; his stud, his 
furniture—everything—put up for sale, and his 
own days divided between his solicitor and his 
stock-broker. His first step was to explain mat- 
ters to his intended father-in-law, who, being an 
impulsive, self-indulgent man, swore a good deal 
about the ill-luck of all concerned, but at once 
declared the engagement must be at an end. 

As Lady Alice was still in Switzerland with 
her brother and his wife, it was considered wise 
to spare her the pain of an interview. Lord 
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extremely outspoken letter, enclosing one from 
Errington, in which, with much good feeling, he 
bade her a kindly farewell. To this she replied 
promptly, and a week saw the extinction of the 
whole affair. Errington could not help smiling 
at this “rapid act.” It was then about three 
weeks after the blow had fallen—a warm glowing 
June morning. Errington’s man of business had 
just left him, and he had returned to his writing- 
table, which was strewn, or rather covered, with 
papers (nothing Errington ever handled was 
strewn”), and continued his task of making out 
a list of his private liabilities, which were com- 
paratively light, when his valet—not yet dis- 
charged, though already warned to look for an- 
other master—approached, with his usually im- 
passive countenance, and presented a small note. 

Errington opened it, and to his inexpressible 
surprise read as follows: 





“To Mr. Errincron,—Allow me to speak to 
you alone. Katnerink Lippert.” 


“Who brought this?” asked Errington, sup- 
pressing all expression as well as he could. 

“A young person in black, sir—leastways I 
think she’s young.” 

“Show her in; and, Harris, I am engaged if 
any one calls,” 

Errington went to the door to meet his most 
unexpected visitor. The next moment she stood 
before him. He bowed with much deference. 
She bent her head in silence, but did not offer to 
shake hands. She wore a black dress and a very 
simple black straw hat, round which a white 
gauze veil was tied, which effectually concealed 
her face. 

“ Pray sit down,” was all Errington could think 
of saying, so astonished was he at her sudden ap- 
pearance, 

Katherine took a seat opposite to his. She 
unfastened and took off her veil, displaying a 
face from which her usual rich soft color had 
faded, sombre eves, and tremulous lips. Look- 
ing full at him, she said, without greeting of any 
kind, “ Do you think me mad to come here ?” 

“Tam a little surprised ; but if I ean be of any 
use—” Errington began, calmly, She interrupted 
him. 

“ly hope to be of use to you, No one except 
myself can explain how or why ; that is the reason 
1 have intruded upon you.” 

“You do not intrude, Miss Liddell. I am 
quite at your service; only | hope you are not 
distressing yourself on my account.” 

“On yours and my own.” Her eyes sank, and 
her hands played nervously with the handle of 
a small dainty leather bag she carried, as she 
paused. Then, looking up steadily, and speaking 
in a monotonous tone, as if she were repeating a 
lesson, with parched lips she went on: “I did 
you a great wrong some years ago. I was sorry, 
but I had not the courage to atone until I learned 
(only yesterday) that you had lost, or rather given 
up, your fortune, and that your engagement might 
be broken off. (/ must speak of these things. 


You will forgive me before | come to an end.) 
Then I felt something stronger than myself that 
forced me to tell you all.” Her heart beat so 
hard that her voice could not be steadied. She 


stopped to breathe. 

“T fear you are exciting yourself needlessly,” 
said Errington, quite bewildered, and almost fear- 
ing that his visitor’s brain was affected. 

“ Oh, listen !—do listen! My uncle, John Lid- 
dell, your father’s old friend, left all his money 
to you. I hid the will, and succeeded as next of 
kin. The property amounts to something more 
than eighty thousand pounds, and I have not 
spent half the income, so there are some savings 
besides. Can you not live comfortably on that, 
and marry Lady Alice ?” 

Errington gazed at her for a moment speechi- 
A sigh of relief broke from Katherine. 
The color rose to her cheeks, her throat, her 
small white ears, and then slowly faded. 

“I can hardly understand you, Miss Liddell. 
I fear you are under the effect of some nervous 
hallucination.” 

“Tam not. Ican prove lam not.” She drew 
forth the packet inscribed ‘“ MS. to be destroyed,” 
and laid it before him. ‘“ There is the will. Thank 
God I never could bring myself to destroy it. 
Here, pray read it.” She opened the document 
and handed it to him. 

There were a few moments’ dead silence while 
Errington hastily skimmed the will. “Iam most 
reluctantly obliged to believe you,” he said at 
length. “But what an extraordinary circum- 
stance! How”—looking earnestly at her— 
“how did it ever occur to you to—to—” 

“To commit a felony?” put in Katherine, as 
he paused, 

“No; I was not going to use such a word,” 
he said, gravely, but not unkindly. 

“If you have time to listen I will tell you ev- 
erything. Now that I have told the ugly secret 
that has made a discord in my life, I can speak 
more easily.” But her sweet mouth still quiv- 
ered. 

“Yes, tell me all,” said Errington, more eager- 
ly than perhaps he had ever spoken before. 

In a low but more composed voice Katherine 
gave a rapid account of the circumstances which 
Jed to her residence with her uncle; of her in- 
tense desire to help the dear mother whose bur- 
den was almost more than she could bear; then 
of the change which came to the old miser—his 
increasing interest in herself, and finally of his 
expressed intention to change his will—as she 
hoped, in her favor; of her leaving it, by his di- 
rection, in the writing-table drawer; of his ter- 
ribly sudden death. 

Then came the great temptation. “ When Mr. 
Newton said that if the will existed it would be 
in the bureau, but that as he had been on the 
point of making another, so he (Mr. Newton) 
hoped he had destroyed the last,” continued 
Katherine, “a thought darted through my brain. 
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Why should it be found? He no longer wished 
its provisions to be carried out. I should not, in 
destroying or suppressing it, defeat the wishes of 
the dead. I determined, if Mr. Newton asked me 
a direct question, I would tell him the truth; if 
not, I would simply be silent. In short, I men- 
tally tossed for the guidance of my conduct. Si- 
lence won. Mr. Newton asked nothing; he was 
too glad that everything was mine. He has 
been very, very good to me. I imagined that 
half my uncle’s money would go to my brother’s 
children, but it did not; so when I came of age 
I settled a third upon them. Of course the deed 
of gift is now but so much waste paper, and for 
them I would earnestly implore you to spare a 
little yearly allowance for education, to prepare 
them to earn their own bread. I feel sure you 
will do this, and I do deeply dread their being 
thrown on Colonel Ormonde’s charity; their lot 
would be very miserable. My poor little boys !” 
Her voice broke, and she stopped abruptly, 

Errington’s eyes dwelt upon her, almost stern- 
ly, with the deepest attention, while she spoke. 
Nor did he break silence at once; he leaned back 
in his chair, resting one closed hand on the table 
before him. At last he exclaimed: “I wish you 
had not told me this! I could not have imagined 
you capable of such an act.” 

‘““And more,” said Katherine; “although I 
wish to make what reparation I can, had that act 
to be done again—even with the anticipation of 
this bitter hour—I'd do it.” 

She looked straight into Errington’s eyes, her 
own aflame with sudden passion. He wa 
his brow slightly knit, a puzzled express in 
his face. The natural motion of his mind was 
to condemn severely such a lawless sentiment, yet 
he could not resist thinking of those brilliant 
speaking eyes, nor help the conviction that he 
had never met a real live woman before. It was 
like a scene on the stage; for demonstrative emo- 
tion always appeared theatrical to him, only it 
was terribly earnest this time. 

“You would not say so were you calmer,” said 
Errington, in a curious hesitating manner. “ Why 
—why did you not come and tell me your need 
for your uncle’s money? Do you think I am so 
avaricious as to retain the fortune, or all the for- 
tune, that ought to have been yours, when I had 
enough of my own?” 

‘How could I tell?” she cried. “If I knew 
you then as I do now I should have asked you, 
and saved my soul alive; but what did the name 
of Errington convey to me? Only the idea of a 
greedy enemy! Are men so ready to cast the 
wealth they can claim into the lap of another ? 
When you spoke to me. that day at Castleford I 
thought I should have dropped at your feet with 
But withal, 
wien I remember my disappointment, my utter 
inability to help my dear overtasked mother, 
round whom the net of difficulty, of debt, of fruit- 
less work, was drawing closer and closer, I again 
feel the irresistible force of the temptation. You, 
who are wise and strong and just, might have re- 
sisted; but’’—with a slight graceful gesture of 
humility—* you see what I am,” 

“If you had stopped to think!” Errington 
was beginning with unusual severity, for he v 
irritated by the confusion in his own mind, which 
was so different from his ordinary unhesitating 
decision between right and wrong. 

“But when you love any one very much—so 
entirely that vou know every change of the dear 
face, the meaning even of the drooping hand or 
the bend of the weary head ; when you know that 
a true brave heart is breaking under a load of 
care—eare for you, for your future, when it will 
no longer be near to watch over and uphold you 
—and that no thought or tenderness or personal 
exertion can lift that load, only the magie of gold, 
why, you would do almost anything to get it. 
Would you not if you loved like ‘Ais 7” concluded 
Katherine. She had spoken rapidly and with fire. 

“But [never have,” returned Errington, startled. 

“ Then,” said she, with some deliberation, “ wis- 
dom for you is from one entrance quite shut out.” 
She pressed her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
was very still during a pause, which Errington 
hesitated to break. 

“Tt is no doubt lost breath to excuse myself to 
a man of your cliaracter, only do believe 1 was 
not meanly greedy! Now I have told you every- 
thing, I readily resign into your hands what I 
ought never to have taken. And—and you will 
spare my nephews wherewithal to educate them ? 
Do what I can, this is beyond my powers, but I 
trust to your generosity not to let them be a bur- 
den on Colonel Ormonde. I leave the will with 
you.” She made a movement as if to put on her 
veil. 

“Listen to me, Miss Liddell,” said Errington, 
speaking very earnestly and with an effort. ‘* You 
are ina state of exaltation, of mental excitement. 
The consciousness of the terrible mistake into 
which you were tempted has thrown your judg- 
ment off its balance. I do not for an instant 
doubt the sincerity of your proposition, but a little 
reflection will show you I could not entertain it.” 

“Why not? I am quite willing to bear the 
blame, the shame, I deserve, rather than see you 
parted from the woman who was so nearly your 
wife, who would no doubt suffer keenly, and 
who—” 

“Pray hear me,” interrupted Errington. ‘To 
part with Lady Alice ts a great aggravation of 
my present troubles; but considering the kind 
of life to which we were both aceustomed, and 
which she had a right to expect, I am sincerely 
thankful she was preserved from sharing my lot. 
Alone I can battle with life; distracted by know- 
ing I had dragged her down, I should be para- 
lyzed. I shall always remember with grateful 
regard the lady who honored me by promising to 
be my wife, but I shall be glad to know that she 
is in a safe position under the care of a worthier 
man than myself. Zhat matter is at rest for- 
ever. Now as to using the information you have 
placed in my power, you ask what is impossible. 
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First, it is evident that the late Mr. Liddell fully | 
intended to alter his will in your favor, It would 
have been most unjust to have bestowed his for- 
tune on me. Iam extremely glad it is yours,” 

“ But,” again interrupted Katherine, “ why 
should you not share it at least? Why should 
you be penniless while I am rich with what is 
not mine ?” 

“T shall not be absolutely penniless,” said Er- 
rington, smiling gravely. “Even if 1 were,” 
continued, with unusual animation, “do you think 
me capable of rebuilding my fortune on your dis- 
grace? or of inventing some elaborate lie to ac- 
count for the possession of that unlucky will ? 
No amount of riches could repay me for either. 
I dare say the temptation you describe was irre- 
sistible to a nature like yours, and I dare say too 
the punishment of your self-condemnation is bit- 
terenough. Now you must reflect that your duty | 
is to keep the secret to which you have bound 
yourself, If you raise the veil which must al 
ways hide the true facts of your succession, you 
would create great unhappiness and confusion in 
Colonel Ormonde’s family, and injure the inno- 
cent woman whom he would never have married 
had he not been sure you would provide for the 
boys. It would be cruel to break up a home 
merely to indulge a morbid desire for atonement. 
No, Miss Liddell. Be guided by me; accept the 
life you have brought upon yourself. JZ, the only 
one who has a right to do it, willingly resign what 
ought to have been yours without your unfortu- | 
nately illegal act. Your secret is perfectly safe 
with me. 
inflicted on yourself and enable you to forget. 
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safer than in your hands. Indeed there is no 
use in keeping it.” 

“But what—what will become of you?” she 
asked, with strange familiarity, the outcome of 
strong excitement which carried her over all con- 
ventional limits. 

“Oh, I have had some training in the world 
both of men and books, and I hope to be able to 
keep the wolf from the door.” 

“Would you not accept part at least—a sum 
of money, you know, to begin something ?” asked 
Katherine, her voice quivering, her ierves relax- 
ing from their high tension, and feeling utterly 
beaten, her high resolves of sacrifice and renun- 
ciation tumbling about her, like a house of cards, 
at the touch of common-sense. 

“T do not think any arrangement of the kind 
practicable,” returned Errington, with a kind 
smile. ‘1 understand your eagerness to relieve 
your conscience by an act of restitution, but now 
you are exonerated. ITask nothing but that you 
should forgive yourself, and knit up the ravelled 
web of your life. The fortune ought to be yours 


Leave this ill-omened document with me; it is | 
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—is yours—shall be yours. 

“Will you promise that if you ever want help 
—imoney help—you will ask me? I shall have 
more money every year, for I shall never spend 
my income.” 

“] shall not want help,” he returned, quietly. 
* But though it is not likely we shall meet again, 
believe me I shall always be glad to know you 
are well and happy. Let this painful conversa 
tion be the last we have on this subject. For my 
part, I grant you plenary absolution.” 

“You are good and generous; you are wise 
too; your judgment constrains me. Yet Ll hope 
I shall never see you again. It is too humiliating 
She spoke brokenly as she 
tied the white veil closely over her face. 

“ Nevertheless we part friends,” said Erring- 
ton, and held out his hand. She put hers in it. 
He felt how it trembled, and held it an instant 
with a friendly p.cssure. Then he opened the 
door and followed her to the entrance, where he 
bowed low as she passed out. 

Errington returned at once to his writing-table 
and his calculations, He took up his pen, but 
he did not begin to write. He leaned back in 
his chair and fell into an interesting train of 
thought. What an extraordinary mad proceed- 
ing it was of that girl to conceal the will! It 
was strangely unprincipled. ‘“ How impossible 
it is to trust a person who acts from impulse! 
The difference between masculine and feminine 
character is immense. No man with a grain of 
honor in him would have done what she did; 
only some dastardly hound who could cheat at 
eards. And she—somehow a pure 
good woman in spite of it. I suppose in a wo- 
man’s sensitive and weaker nature good and 
evil are less distinct, more shaded into each oth- 
er. After all, I think I would trust my life to 
the word of this daring law-breaker.” And Ei 
rington recalled the expressive tones of her voice, 
surprised to feel again the strange thrill which 
shivered through him when she had looked 
straight into bis eyes, her own aglow with mo- 
mentary defiance, and said, ‘Had it to be done 
again, ’'d do it!” 
face to face with real emotion before. He knew 
such a thing existed; that it led like most things 
to good and to evil; that it was exceedingly use- 
ful to poets, who often touched him, and to act- 
ors, who did not; but in real every-day life he 
had rarely, if ever, seen it. The people with 
whom he associated were rich, well born, well 
trained ; a crumpled rose leaf here and there was 
the worst trouble in their easy, conventional, lux- 
urious lives, Of course he had met men on the 
road to ruin who swore and drank and gambled 
and generally disgraced themselves. Such cases, 
however, did not affect him much ; he only touch- 
ed such characters with moral tongs. Now this 
delicate, refined girl had humbled herself before 
him. Her sweet, varying tones, her moist glow- 
ing eyes, the indescribable tremulous earnestness 
which was the undertone of all she said, her de- 
termined efforts for self-command, made a deep 
impression on him, Was she right when she 
said that from him “wisdom by one entrance 
was quite shut out”? At all events he felt, 
though he did not consciously acknowledge it 
even to himself, that this impulsive, inexperi- 
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He had never been brought | 
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Time will heal the wounds you have 
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a whom he 
trom the unsullied heights of his own integrity, 
had revealed to him something of 
core which had hitherto been 
sight. 


enced girl strove to look down upon 
life’s inner 
hidden from his 

But all this dreaming was unpardonable waste 
of time when so much serious work lay before 
him. So Errington turned from his 
unusual and disturbing reverie, dipped his pen 
in the ink, and began to write steadily. 


resolutely 


CHAPTER XX. 
PLENARY 


ABSOLUTION, 














KATHERINE never could distinctly remember 
what she did after leaving Errington. She was 
humbled in the dust—erushed, dazed. She felt 
that every one must perceive the stamp of “ fel- 
on upon her, 

The passionate desire to restore his rightful 
possessions to Errington, to confess all, had car- 
ried her through the dreadful intervi She 
was infinitely grateful to him for the kind tact 
with which he concealed the profound contempt 
her confession must have evoke ut no doubt 
that sentiment was now in full possession of his 
mind. It showed in his unhes tating, even scorn 
ful, rejection of her offered restitution. She al- 
most regretted having made the it, and vet 
she had a kind of miserable satis in hav 
ing told the truth, the whole tru rington ; 
anything was better than wearing false colors in 
his sight. 

It was this sense of decey tion that had imbit 
tered her intereourse with him at Castleford; 
otherwise she would have been gratified by his 


grave friendly preference 


How calm, how unmoved, he d amid the 


wreck of his fortunes! Yes, his 


z 











Was true strength 
—the strength of self-mastery. How different, 
how far nobler than the vehemence of De B is 
will, which was too strong for his guidance! sub 


Lady Alice could never have loved Errit 
never—or she would have loved 
for him till the time 


possible. 


ngtor 
on and waited 


came when union m 





Had she been in her place at 
the thought her heart throbbed wildly with the 
sudden perception that she could have loved him 
well, with all her soul, and rested on him, confi- 
dent in his superior wisdom and strength—a wo- 
man’s ideal love. And before this man she had 
been obliged to lay down her self respect, to con 






fess she had cheated him basely, to resign his 
esteem forever! It was a bitter punishment, but 
even had she been stainless and he a free man, 
she, Katherine, was the sort of girl Ae wouid 
like. She was too impulsive, too much at the 
mercy of her emotions, too quick in forming and 
expressing opinions. No; the feminine reserve 


and tranquillity of Lady Alice were much more 
likely to attract his affections and call forth his 
respect. This additional ient of 
bitterne Ss, and K itherine felt herself an outcast 


Was an ingred 





undeserving of tenderness or esteem. 


The weather was oppressively warm and su 


less. A dim instinctive re collection ot her excus¢ 
for coming to town forced Katherine LO Visit SOme 
of the shops where she was in the habit of deal 
ing, and then she sat for more than a weary hour 
in the La at Waterloo Station, affect 


ing to read which she did 


lies’ Room 
au Newspaper 


waiting for the 


not see, 


rain that would take her home 
to the darkness and stillness in whici friendly 
night would hide he: 
back was a continuation of 


for a while. The journey 
the same tormenting 
dream-like semi-consciousnuess, and by the time 
reached Clitf Cottage she fe 


she t physically ill. 
“Tt was dreadfully foolish to go up to town in 

this heat,” said Miss Payne, severely, when she 

brought up some tea to Katherine’s room, where 


she retreated on her arrival. “I dare say 


could have written for what you wanted.” 
“ Not exactly” 


you 


a faint smile 

You must take 
If there had 

been much sun, I should have said you had had 

a sunstroke. 


—with 
“] never saw you look so ill. 


some sal volatile, and lie down. 


I hope, however, a good night’s 
rest will set you up.” 


“No doubt it will; so I will try and sleep 
now.” 
“Quite right. I will leave you, and tell the 


boys you cannot see them till to-morrow So 
Miss Payne, who had a grand power of minding 
her own affairs and abstaining from troublesome 


questions, softly closed the door behind her 


It took some time to rally from the overwhelm- 
ing humiliation of this crisis. Katherine came 
slowly back to herself, vet not quite herself 
Miss Payne had been so much disturbed by her 
color, that she had 
insisted on consulting the local doctor 


loss of appetite, of energy, of 
who pro- 


nounced her to be suffering from low fever and 


He 
which advice Katherine 
Soon, to the pride of the Sand- 


nervous depression 
warm 
meekly followed, 


pres ribed tonics and 
sea-water baths, 
bourne Atsculapius, a young practitioner, she 
showed signs of improvement, and declared het 
self perfectly well. 

Perhaps the tonic which assisted her to com- 
plete recovery was a letter which reached her 
about a week after the interview that had affect- 
her so deeply. It was addressed in large, 
firm, clear writing, which was strange to her. 


1. 99 
words 


“T venture to trouble you with a ¥ 
(it ran) “ because when last I saw you I was pro- 
foundly impressed by the suffering you could not 
hide. I cannot refrain from writing to entreat 
you will accept 
placed. 


tew 


he position in which you are 
Having done your best to rectify what 
is now irrevocable, be at peace with your con- 
I am the only individual entitled 
complain or interfere with your succession, and | 
fully, freely make over to you any rights I pos- 
sess. Had your uncle’s fortune passed to me, it 
would have been an injustice for which I should 
(Continued on page 319, Supplement.) 


science. to 
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MODEST SHRINES TO VESTA, 

bie feeding of the fire that was kept burning in some partic- 

ular hut among the humble residences of wood and wattle 
of our forebears grew into a religion, with a goddess Vesta at its 
head, and the Vestal Virgins as her priestesses. The young girls 
whose duty it was to attend to the fire were expected to keep their 
hearts and hands pure, lest the divinity that showed herself in the 
flame might be shocked, and by withdrawing indignantly from the 
settlement, permit the wicked powers of darkness to assail the 
inhabitants. Hence the vows of the Vestals, hence the public 
mourning when one of them fell, and in consequence the tremen- 
dous power they exercised in a state like the Roman, which was 
before all things masculine and martial. We may be sure that 
something similar to the rites among Greeks to the goddess Hestia, 
and among Latins to Vesta, was common throughout Europe, though 
the records are not forth-coming save in one instance. This is 
Irish, and shows that a goddess like Vesta was worshipped at Kil- 
dare before St. Patrick came to turn Druids into Christian philos- 
ophers and local gods and goddesses into saints. The goddess 
Brig, worshipped in heathen times among the oaks of Kildare, 
became St, Brigit, with her nineteen companions or Vestal Virgins. 
Instead of four or six, which in Rome represented the seasons, the 
Irish vestals were twenty in number, and represented the twenty 
months of the year, each month being eighteen days long. The 
greatest authority on Ireland in the twelfth century tells us: “ As 
in the time of St. Brigit, twenty nuns were here engaged [at Kil- 
dare] in the Lord’s warfare, she herself being the twentieth ; 
after her glorious departure nineteen have always formed the soci- 
ety, the number having never been increased. Each of them has 
the care of the fire for a single night in turn, and on the evening 
before the twentieth night the last nun, having heaped wood upon 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


heap of logs, nor a plate-warmer with 
gas jets in it, nor a dreadful cylinder 
exhaling the odor of cast-iron, need 
not be a costly thing toown. It can 
be constructed for very little, if one 
goes to work the right way, or it 
may cost a small fortune, if money is 
no object. Half a dozen wood-cuts 
are here given in proof of the asser- 
tion that the hearth can be in good 
taste, a thing of some beauty, and yet 
exceedingly cheap. No special tal- 
ents are employed on these designs, 
the materials are such as can be easily 
procured, and the price at which they 
can be erected will depend on the 
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care taken to estimate the various 





parts and make a bargain with the 








builder. 

For example, Fig. 1 shows a plan 
in which Colonial and Renaissance 
ideas blend. The edges of the hearth 
opening can be of brass, and the 
inner and outer surfaces tile-work, 
which may be painted at home and 
sent to the kiln for baking. The 
bead and dentil mouldings can be had 
of papier-maché, for 10 and 15 cents 
the running foot; the rosettes on the 
pilasters, say, 15 cents apiece; the 
papier-maché brackets, $1 50 each, 
If there is talent enough in the fam- 
ily, the octago- 
nal and oblong 
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square panels 
of wood can be 























decorated with 
oils, in very low 
tones, care be- 
ing taken not 
to put a color 
in the field which will jar with the decoration 
of the tiles. The latter ought not to cos 
more than 50 cents the square foot. The 
depth of the mantel-board must be left to in- 
dividual taste. With economy such a thing 
should not cost more than $40, but much de- 
pends on the cleverness and buying ability of 
the maker. 

Fig. 2,a bedroom mantel, is less elaborate 
ind will cost less. Here the wood panels and 
mouldings are of the simplest; but care should 
be taken to keep the curve of the profile as 
shown on the right of the sketch. 

Fig. 3 is another mantel-piece suited for the 
employment of home talent—a renaissance 
mantel for drawing-room—where a generous 
space is left for tiles decorated according 
to taste. The kind recommended are light 
cream finger-tiles, costing about 80 cents the 
square foot. The turned pillars and mantel 





Fic. 2.—BEDROOM MANTEL. 


the fire, says, ‘ Brigit, take care of your own fire; for this night be- 
longs to you.” She then leaves the fire, and in the morning it is 
found that the fire has not gone out, and that the usual quantity of 
fuel has been used.” 

Recent excavations in Rome have brought to light not only the 
sites of the Temple of Vesta and the convent about it, but pedes- 
tals for statues of distinguished Vestals who were thus honored 
by the state or by smaller bodies of men. We can hardly conceive 
the rude, ambitious, war-loving Romans of the early period submit- 
ting themselves to women, but it ls now very certain that the chief 
or matron of the Vestals exercised a very great power in Rome. 
She was attended in the streets with a pomp that conquering gen- 
erals did not dare to use except on a day of triumphal entry. She 
could be driven in a carriage through the narrow ways of the city 
when nobody else was allowed that privilege. But if she or one 
of the Vestals lost the respect of the public, the offender was taken 
to the burial-ground for criminals and placed in a narrow tomb 
with some food and drink, while the whole city mourned and trem- 
bled for the future. The tomb was sodded over, and all trace of 
its position sought to be effaced. 

The lessons of carefulness, economy, reserve, purity, which an- 
cient lawgivers tried to impress on a rude population by the rites 
of Vesta and Saint Brigit are no longer needed in just that shape 
in the present epoch. Parental advice, religion, good books, are 
expected to do that work better by the less obvious methods suited 
to the time. The common hearth of Vesta is no longer required, 
because each good woman knows the necessity of exercising the 
religion of the home at her own fireside with rites which are none 
the less lovely, none the less efficacious, because they are not al- 
ways clothed with religious forms and accompanied by set phrases 
consecrated by use. Yet the ancients had, besides the round tem 
ple of Vesta with its pure flame and youthful yet revered attend- 
ants, a private hearth-worship for the family, with spirits literally 
‘“‘ familiar,” to whom they made constant off-hand sacrifices, and 
the neglect of whom entailed calamity to the whole clan. It is 
this lower, this individual, this family class of worship which 
should exist in modern times, purified of the idea of ghosts and 
spirits, and transformed from a rite of sacrifices through fear of 
bogies to a rite of spiritual sacrifices in hope of doing good. 

Though the point of view is changed, the material thing may re- 
main as it was. In other words, the hearth itself may well be 
made so attractive a thing that it will represent all those spiritual 
ideas which cluster round the words home and hearth. As an 
assembly-place for the family the radiator may be said to lack 
success, The gas stove is not entirely cheerless; but one hesitates 
to recommend it as a substitute for the hearth, notwithstanding its 
obvious convenience. Writers have even been known to inveigh 
against the round American stove for coal, and decline to associate 
any high or noble thoughts with the sheet-iron stove that con- 
sumes wood. Some have even gone so far as to assert that no 
nation using such cheap and ugly substitutes for the sacred place 
of the worship of the household flame can hope to be eminent in 
the higher ranks of human endeavor. 

A hearth that is neither a closed iron drum, nor a fictitious 
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Fie. 1.—TILED FIREPLACE FOR SITTING-ROOM. 


board, together with papier-maché ornamentations, should cost 
about $40 if made of cherry, cypress, or maple. On such a sur- 
face as the tile-work here presents it is possible to carry out 
rather ambitious designs, among which the old legends of Vesta 
and her Virgins, of Saint Brigit, and of the martyrs associated 
with fire, will naturally find a place. Family scenes are also ap- 
propriate, such as the mother instructing her little children, while 
the father enters from labor, the chase, or from war. Of course 
designs of such complexity require a thorough training in art; 
where that is absent it is earnestly advised to purchase a design 
from a good artist, together with minute particulars as to the col- 
oring of the various parts. This may not be so glorious as a suc- 
cess in which all parts are the work of the amateur, but it will 
insure constant pleasure in the mantel-piece, which might become 
insufferable if the chief decoration is designed by an untrained 
hand. \ 

Fig. 4 is a colonial fireplace which may be adapted to almost 
any chimney, The hearth itself is severely plain, only the floor 
being laid in the * herring bone” pattern, The consoles may be 
bought of wood for $3 apiece, and the brackets that further sup- 
port the mantel-piece can be sawed to order by 
any good carpenter. The decorative lines of 
dentil moulding and rosettes can be obtained in 
papier-maché. The design is so simple that any 
workman with intelligence can estimate exactly 
what it will cost. A mantel for a three-foot 
hearth ought to cost from $30 to $40 only, and 
the brick-work, laid, about 70 cents for the 
square foot. 

Fig. 5 is more elaborate, but the materials are 
equally cheap and readily procured. Of course 
a difference in wood occasions a difference in 
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Fig. 3.—RENAISSANCE MANTEL FOR DRAWING-ROOM. 
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price. Shelf and cupboards being made of pine, the mantel-piece | back again to nature to recover the lost 
ought to cost about $35; if the material is maple or gum-wood, it | treasure. Just the same thing occurs now 
will be a few dollars more. The small panels in the doors of the | that was done before Apollos and Vestas, 
cupboards can be varied in size and design to suit the taste. gods, goddesses, and omens passed into the 

Fig. 6 gives a suggestion of something more than a mere man- | realm made shadowy to our modern eyes by 
tel-pieee, and shows what may be done with a corner of a villa | the gathering mists of ages. For the artist 
where a window and hearth come together. The settee of poplar | who has lost his touch goes back to nature, 
or gum-wood, with rosettes in papier-maché, cushions, etc., would | just as the Romans went back to the sun to 
cost about $25; the brick-work of the hearth from 50 to 70 cents | get their sacred flame. So the wise mother 
per square foot; the triangular table of pine or poplar, about $10. | and father must remember that whatever 
An extremely plain mantel, decorated with rosettes, to cost $25, | they do in decorating the house by way of 
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is offset by the garlands of papier-maché that ornament the walls, | education for their children is only to open 
These run round the room, but change to a lighter treatment above | the faculties of the latter; that to imitate 
the windows. Finally the cornice can be decorated with papier- | plans and follow suggestions are good things, 
maché mouldings that cost from 12 to 15 cents the running foot. | but by no means the last word; and that 
In such a spot as this, the feet can be toasted as one sits at ease | when they find that their children have a 
and gazes out on the street or the landscape. It is the most lux- | bent toward art, they must always enliven 
urious of the half-dozen plans here suggested, but the whole need | and refresh that bent by sending them back 
not cost as much as many a single article of furniture, heavy and | to nature. ; 
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NEEDLE PAINTING. 


| i gx revival of old tastes 
. and filling them with 





the added genius and sense 
of beauty of our own day 
has brought the art of em- 
broidery into a notice that: 
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ing to their value, never 
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mon for that appellation, 

But even those who can- 

not possess them can admire them, and any | who are incapable of perceiving their beauty and charm, ever 

good exhibition of art embroidery will be | if, at the same time, they know the lovely things would be out 

FILL LAL rorLrrun alfa Urn Perry thronged with women from the opening to the | of place in their own homes. Yet if any of those who admire 

j &® es) &@ 3 close. There are few who ever hope to be | them really long for them enough, they can cultivate the art of 
the possessors of draperies whose price ranges embroidery themselves, and will in time be the possessors of 

among the thousands, but there are very few | curtain or portiére or screen or scarf th: add much to the 


pleasant appearance of their homes, even if they do not add some 














me 

| can be sufficiently com- Fig. 5.—COLONIAL HEARTH WITH CUPBOARDS 
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thing to the family income by the sale of such work. Those with- 





out some artistic talent are foolish to undertake it, yet even they 
can succeed in the work in a measure by buying the pattern which 








they wish to copy with their needle ; those with some degree of 
this talent will first draw and color the design themselves; those 
with positive genius for it will sit beneath the vine when the sun 
is on it and transfer it bodily with their silken flosses, or will copy 
it from the pattern seen only with the mind’s eye. The art has 


been followed by women ever since the days of the chaste Penelope 





In the time of our own grandmothers and great-grandmothers it 
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eA was practised for personal decoration to a fair extent, muslin caps 
All and aprons and petticoats done in tambour-work, as it was called, 
y presenting a beautiful sort of frost-work; and lace veils, black 
Wy and white, were wrought till they were as lovely as those which 
Mi Helen wore when she left her own embroidery, “ shadowed her 
wv) beauty with white veils,” and went out upon the walls of Ilion to 
y! name the great Greeks to Priam. It was a sentimental fashion 
©! too among our aunts and grandaunts to embroider the initials of 
| lovers and brothers and fathers on their handkerchiefs and other 





wear with the long hair of the embroideress rather stiffly threading 
the needle. But long before their day the art was the solace and 
delight of queens, from the time of the queen of Edward the 
Confessor, from that of Matilda of the Bayeux tapestry, from that 
of Catherine of Aragon in her lonely life, from that of Mary Stuart 
in her imprisoning castles and towers. 





Fie. 44.—SIMPLE COLONIAL FIREPLACE, 


without taste, which is sold at expensive shops with the statement 
that it represents the last dictum of fashion. 

Fashion, indeed, no longer rules with its old despotism, either 
in the matter of garments or with respect to houses. Our release 
from such bonds has been accompanied by a great deal of wild, 
untaught, and tasteless architecture and decoration; but if the loss 
and gain are properly weighed, it is only fair to conclude that 
mistakes are better than sticking to old ruts. Anything is better 
than acres of four-square frame dwellings with door and windows 
in green set at exact distances ; anything is preferable to the miles 
of brown-stone fronts in our cities. There is more hope of better 
things if people stripe the outside of their houses like zebras, or 
cover them with execrable frescoes, as some worthy citizens of 
Florence do to the present day, than if they never dare to assert 
their own taste, however bad it may be. But in matters of the 
decoration of homes there is something more to say than that it 
would be well if people adorned their own hearths and walls as 
far as possible with their own hands and from their own plans. 
The mere exercise of their wits in devising and carrying out such 
matters means a form of education whose bearing and value are 
strangely overlooked. It results in a great deal more than the 
adornment of a home to a greater or less pitch of taste and re- 
finement. It teaches those who engage in such work lessons that 
will be transferred to higher art outside the house, causing them 
to become better judges of what is beautiful and appropriate, and 
making of them the kind of citizens of which there is now such 
a dangerous dearth, namely, citizens whose opinion of a public 
building or other work of art is not absolutely valueless. Such 
great and vital matters hinge on the decoration of a hearth, 

But the most immediate, the most obvious value of cultivating 
such tastes in the family circle is the effect on the ‘children. 
Great will be their delight if associated and consulted in such 
matters. When they grow up to the age of school and college 
something will have been done to form their taste, perhaps some- 
thing to guide their hands. Then the advantage which they will 
possess over their fellows may not be readily seen, but it will be 
real, and at the proper moment will give them an advance. The 
decoration of the home in which they have had a part will not 
only endear that spot to them, but lay the foundation of success 
in after-life. The kindergarten of Froebel attempts to supply 
something of this kind when the child is taught a little carpenter- 
work, a little carving, and so forth; but the lesson will always be 
much deeper-going if it is learned as the result of a privilege ac- 
corded by the parents, instead of a task set by a teacher, and 
if the objects fabricated are important parts of the interior, rather 
than the little articles which children in kindergartens are set to 
make. 

The connection between Vesta and the fine arts is closer than 
one might think, looking only to the bare statements of the classi- 
cal dictionary. For what is Vesta but the deified flame on the 
home hearth, and what is the flame but the symbol of the sun? 
The sun, however, is Apollo, the god of fine arts; so that Vesta is 
really only a sort of Muse in the service of Apollo, and the hearth 
flame is only a fragment of the sun. The Vestal Virgins were at 
first only four in number, one for each season and each point of 
the compass, though afterward increased to six. Now if one of 
the Vestals let the fire go out, by inadvertence or for some other 
“ause, how was the flame rekindled? By drawing the flame di- 
rectly from the sun again through a burning-glass—going, in fact, Fie 
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ADVICE 

Mrs. Winsto Syrup 

Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 

all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 


TO MOTHERS 


w's Sooriuine for Children 


Burnett's Coooarny allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—{ Adv. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 










Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 


Cure {01 Rheumatism 


G. G. Treat, of 
ville, Mass., writes of 
Porous Plasters: 


West Gran- 
Allcock’s 


‘* For rheumatism, neuralgia, pain in the side 


or back, coughs, colds, bruises, and any local 


weakness, they truly possess wonderful curative 


qualities. I have recommended them to my 


neighbors with the happiest results, many of 


whom but for ALLCOCK’s PLASTERS would be 


in a crippled condition at home. In every 


instance where they have been faithfully and 


properly applied the result has been wonder- 


fully satisfactory.” 


Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 
and let no explanation or solic- 
itation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 


LL. SHA Ww, 


54 West 14th St., 


Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
ful; requires no dressing; do notriportear. SK ELe« 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair. MY S Wire are unequalled 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

HAIR «CUTTING, curling, shampooing, 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 
_EUGE NIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 

. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
pate a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
perboile. EX TRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. #1.00 and $1.50 per bottle 

Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
Positively not injurious 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 5c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 


Now yw Ready—the May | Part of the — 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Containing all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, 
with GIGANTIC FASHION supplement of 56 FIG- 
URES, and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 
FIGURES, besides numerous Stories, New Music, 
new EMBROIDERY designs, PATTERNS, &c., &c. 





and 





A new volnme began with the January part. 
back numbers may now be obtained. 
Yearly, #4 
IN tT ‘ERN ATIONAL 


Price, 30 cents each 


THE 


All newsdealers, or 
_ NEWS ©O., New York. 


Care 





Packer's Tar Soap used as a Shampoo will work 
wonders in curing Dandruff and Itching, and pre- 
venting Baldness. For improving 


THE COMPLEXION 


and keeping the skin smooth, soft, and healthful, it 
is invaluable. 25 cents. Druggists. For sample, 
mention ** Harper's Bazar,” and send 4 cents, stamps 
(or 3¢ cake 10 cents), to 


THE PACKER MFG.CO,,100 Fulton St, MY 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 


A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. 


More economical than 


| the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 


with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Royat Baxine Powver Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 


THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE ) 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. J 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES. 


MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 


17 Avenue de L/Opera, Paris, 


Many years with MAISON LAUR. English well spoken. 
ACCORDION PLAITING MACHINES, 


Box and Side Plaiting Machines, also Construction 
of Machinery for New Designs in Ladies’ Trimmings. 
PANSE & GNADT, anntcare rs, 

173-179 Grand St., New Yor 














ONLY WHEN ec LIPS DISPLAY ps TEETH, 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREA TH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of snmenane will last six months, 


Darlinglen. 


Qitkeo, 


Richest Fabrics and Highest Novelties for the 
Spring and Summer of 1889, in Silks, Velvets, 
Dress Goods, and Cotton Fabrics. 


Special Importation of 


BLACK DRESS GOODS AND 
MOURNING FABRICS, 


ALSO, 


Black-and-White and Gray Materials 


FOR DEMI AND LIGHT MOURNING 


265.1128 Choolwwt St 
Yr Writ ade Iphia 
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MRS. HARRISON, 
He the land, thine is the plaza. 
iT ppt accorded to the female race. 
ho im the small affairs of lire 
juntbia's chief ruler’s wife ; 
_ hearts of all mankind is ‘he, 
some yoke'may free. 
be yous yas harder than the corsets, when 
ty *Q D,," clasps relieved ahs breathes again.” 


fy /} \ 


ae vy CALUMET FASTENER 





| Boow TO Ae 
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med ‘er my bug! 
From Shetland Isles to far Stag 
More women ‘nea’ liv 
Than bow to any other th 

Do each a‘ Is D.” clasp J dgive 
Wherever corset claspaare known. 
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REMINGTO N ereeane 





WON 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE,WITHOUT AN ERROR. 


The above is an authentic record made by Mr. Frank E. McGurrin, a Detroit, on January 21, 1889, on a 


memorized sentence, thus BEATING ALL PREVIOUS RE 


per minute, and placing the “ Remington 
of certified work furnished on application. 


” still further beyond reach er competition. 


OR DS of correct work by 30 words 
Photographic copies 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


IDEAS 


AND 





SPRING SEASON, 1809. 


New Gowns and Coats. 
New Hats and Bonnets. 
New and Exclusive Cloths. 


Ladies Nialots a ordering, and un- 
able to visit New York, can have sketches 
and samples forwarded free by mail— 
perfect fit guaranteed. 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Damelld Sons 
SILKS. 


SPECIA L. 





Black Surah, all silk... oc... 89c. yard 
PE UM adivsscronscseseecéccs Cr 
Pe eS OE eee 89 
Pee FVOMGRN, 6 50:02 kc od seis valess 8s 
Rich Groe-Gratn.....ccccccvcecs $1.10 
PN GUAGE i066 cosines gb aiwiniwtere $1.25 
Black and White Surah........... 9c. * 
Figured I SRS a wig oro ais ate he's Bde . 
Pape GENK. 66.2 ccc We“ 
Novelty Brocade Stripe.... 0.0... 65e. ¢ 
Bivipe Surah...2.. 000. 98c. “ 
Ce ee eae 6% ' 
oe PEE. 
NINE ANI. iis ions) s ioe ieise sik kee 54¢ 
Faille Frangaise eee TT 98e 


Broadway & 8th St., N.Y. 
BARBOUR’ S 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETIER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 
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R. H. MACY & 60, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th TO 14th ST., N.Y. 


We are the originators of popular 
prices, and the only house that sells 
exclusively for cash. 

These are the Seven Lamps of the 
Architecture of our business: 


RECIPROCITY. 


For every cent expended in our store we return full 
value, because we give no credit, and, therefore, incur 
no losses, The cash buyer is not taxed to pay for un- 
collectable accounts. There is no discrimination made 
at our counters between the small purchaser and the 
zreat, the rich and the poor, the experienced and the 
inexperienced. All have the same advantages, and to 
no one is given any special concession, commission, 


or discount 
ENTERPRISE. 


We are the only retail house having offices and run- 
ning factories in all parts of the world. To enumerate 
a few of these, we make Handkerchiefs and Linen 
Goode in Belfast, Ireland; Fine China in Limoges, 
France; Underwear in Wallingford, Conn. ; Hamburg 
Embroideries at St. Gall, Switzerland; Ornamental 
Glassware in Ste inschonau, Bohemia; Shirts in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Ivory and Fine Bisque in Rudolstadt, 
Thuringia; C hina in Carlsbad, Bohemia; with foreign 
offices in Belfast, Ireland, and in Paris, France. We 
have the greater portion of our stock at first hands, and 
require no middlemen between us and the makers 07 the 
goods. We thus bring producer and consumer into the 
closest possible relations, to the advantage of both. 


UNIFORMITY. 


We have but one price and hold out no alluring bar- 
gains in one department to facilitate the sale of goods 
at a high price in another. Every artic le in our store 
is a bargain. We have no “Leaders,” and therefore 
no lame and halting array of supe rannuated articles. 
Plus a fractional profit on distribution, all our prices 
are manufacturers’ prices, and every department is 
conducted in the interest of the purchasing public. 


ADAPTIVENESS. 


We carry no dead stock, and we allow no depart- 
ment to get into arut. We are prompt to introduce 
novelties and quick to discern new currents of public 
demand. In most cases the manufacturer takes his 
jnitiative from us, not we from the mannfacturer. 
Standing, as we do, in close and constant contact with 
all ciusses of purchasers, and controlling, as we do, 
a vast organization of productive forces, the fault 
must be ours if we fail to satisfy every taste, minister 
to every want, and meet every necessity within the 
limits of our business, 


ECONOMY. 


The cash system is the cheapest, alike for buyer and 
seller. It relieves the seller of all expense save that 
of handling the goods. There is no costly system of 
book-keeping, and no needless locking up of capital. 
Credit is a convenience for which some ouc must pay ; 
The ability to buy for cash is equivalent to a command 
of capital, from which its possessor ought to profit. 
The cash system makes cautious and crititical pur- 
chasers, and the business that attains vast proportions 
under it is necessarily conducted on a sound basis 
The crowds that daily throng our store bear eloquent 
testimony to its merits. 


INTECRITY. 

We never offer more of a given article at a given 

rice than we have to sell. If the amount in stock is 
Fimited, it is so declared, and is neither exaggerated 
nor understated. Absolute accuracy is the uniform 
characteristic of every claim made in our advertise- 
ments, and no employee is permitted to make repre- 
fentations about goods which cannot be sustained. 
We tolerate no conventional weiglits or measures. A 
pound never means 14 ounces; a dozen yards always 
means 12 times 36 inches. There is nothing so lasting 
in business as the simple truth, and nothing that will 
stand the test of time like scrupulous honesty. 


MODERATION. 

We have everything to gain by trading on a narrow 
margin of profit. We could not fill our shelves with 
goods at the very lowest prices known in the market 
if we did not produce or buy them on a large scale, 
and we could not sell on a large scale unless we gave 
the public the fall benefit of our close buying “and 
cheap production, Huge as is the volume of our busi- 
ness, it keeps steadily growing, because the cost of 
conducting it is a hardly perce ptible element in the 
price of any article, and because the smallest per- 
centage of profit suffices for an adequate return on 
the whole. 


OUR SPRING CATALOGUE IS READY. 


Send 10 Cents for Postage. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 








THE CANOPY. 


Correct Parasol of the season. For sale 
by all first-class Retailers, 


FOLLMER, CLOGG & CO., 
MAKERS, 
414 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


40 


ewe 820», 9, 
© wew YoRK’* 


Are now offering their entire stock of 


LACE CURTAINS, 


Draperies, Upholstery Goods, 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
SMYRNA AND DAGHESTAN 


RUCS, 


AT EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES. 
SPECIAL: 

Best Holland Window Shades, on 
Spring Rollers, all colors, ready to put up, 
OGRE JOM oracccidaceensckialeccccns 45c. 


Sixth Avenue & 20th Street. 
ASK FOR 













Skirts, any lady of 18 inches 
to 55 inches waist. 
By drawing the 
natn re size = 
; quired, t e surplus 
= 3 will frill on 
the back, 
and thus se- 
\ cure a per- 
fectly fitting 
garment in front. 

In addition to 
the above, we 
have numerous 
other styles in 
various fabrics. 
Skirts assorted 
in lengths of 37, 
Mae, 39, and 41 ins, 
em Will send Sam- 
ple Skirts for 
selection to 


Ae ree 
4 sale or Re- 
| tail house, 
L. DRYFOOS & CO., Manufacturers, 

274 & 276 Church St. bet. Franklin and White Sts., N. Y. 


CARPETS. 


Largest assortment, lowest prices. 


PIECES ROYAL WILT¢ 

PIECES WILTON VELV 8. 

Pieces BODY & TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
PIECES EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


AT PRICES THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU, 


MATTINGS. 








CHINA AND JAPAN STRAW MATTINGS IN 
NEW COLORINGS AND NOVEL EFFECTS, 1000 
ROLLS WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY PAT- 
TERNS. 

AT $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


‘HE FINEST DISPLAY OF UPHOLSTERY 
Goobs, FURNITURE COVERINGS, DRAPERIES, 
KTC., IN THE CITY. STEP IN AND SEE OUR 


BEAUTIFUL 
ART ROOMS. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


Sixth Ave., 13th & 14th Streets, 





“OUR EXTRA” 








FALL “OUR EXTRA” | 
and i Skirts are made with 
SPRING a yoke band, to fit 





“YM SO SORRY—BUT IT SMELLS GOOD!” 


LUNDBORG’S FAMOUS 


PERFUME, 


EDENIA 


DELICATE. 
FOR 





Unapproachable Bargains 


eo eee 


SUKS ad Dress Groots 


-inch BLACK SURAH, worth $1.00, for 796, 
pery rd 
23-inch BLACK GROS-GRAIN, w: 
for $1.29 per yard. 
24-inch BLACK FAILLE FRANCAISE, 
worth $1.75, for $1.29 per yard. 
23-inch BLACK PEAU DE SOIE, worth $2.25, 
for $1. 50 per yard 
22- 30. PRINTED INDIAS, worth 75c., for 
ic. per yar 
27- * h Ppat SHANGHAI SILKE, worth $1.25, 
‘or ic, per yar 
PURE ENGLISH MOHAIR i) BLACK 
ud WHITE, HAIR LINES, «nd CHECK, 
double-width, at §Q0¢, per yard ; worth 65c 


th $2.00, 


| 40-inch BLACK All-wool SURAH SERGE at 


any Whole- | 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 





59c, per yard; regular value 5c. 

40-inch All-wool BLACK DRESS VEILING 
at 39c. per yard; good value at 50 

A full line of Colore dd All-wool HENRIETTAS, 
75c.; worth $1.00. 

Beautiful line of PRENCH ALL - WOOL 
CASHMERES, :!! shades, 69¢.; worth sh 

Elegant assortment of PANCY PLAIDS., 
STRIPES, «14 SIDE-BANDS. 

MOHAIR BEULLIAN TINGS in all the new 
est shades, 75o, and $1.0 

Dainty designs in PRENoH SATEENS, 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS, PRINTED 
CHALLIES, LINEN LAWNS, &c. 

Full assortment of the famous “ROCK DYB” 
FAST BLACK HOSIERY, every pair 


warranted, 


23d St. Le Boutilier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 23d St MY, City, 


The “Jungfrau” 
& “Tuxedo” Suits. 





_— knitted,seamless Suits that 
were so popular for Misses and 
Girls last season we are now show- 
ing in the new patterns. Also 
our new Spring styles of Cloaks, 
Dresses, Millinery, &ce. 
All the latest novelties at the 
lowest prices. 


Catalogues furnished, and mail orders carefully filled 


60 & 62 West 23d St. 


DRINK “0 & O TEA.” 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


Quality Never Varies. 


THE 


CHOEST TEA EVER OFFERED. 


Early picked leaves of high grade, 
and free from all adulterations. 


For Sale by the Best Grocers. 
Heap Orrics, 31, 33 anp 35 BURLING SLIP, 
NEW YORK, 





REFINED. 
SALE EVERYWHERE. 
LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manafactarers, 24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York, 


FRAGRANT, 








Black Silk-Warp 


HENRIETTA CLOTH. 


We have to-day opened 
another invoice of Black 
Silk-Warp Henriettas, sub- 
ject to slight manufactur- 
ers’? imperfections, at the 
following prices: 


$1.00 per vd., regularly $1.25 
110 “ 66 1.35 
1,25 6s aS 1.60 
135 = 66 1.735 
150 °* 66 1.85 
165 °“ 66 2.00 
17s 66 2,25 


We have also a full line 
of Black Embroidered 
Cashmere and Henrietta 
2attern Robes. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iith St., 
New York. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Have just received a fine 
assortment of Extra Super 
ingrain Carpetings in novel 
Wilton and Brussels de- 
signs and artistic colorings; 
also, in a great variety of 
sizes, the new Ispahan and 
Anglo-Indian Art Square 
Carpets, 

All of the above are mod- 
erate in cost and weil adapt- 
ed to the furnishing of coun- 
try residences. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts. 


NEW YORK. 


Tor Window Shades Use 


CK 


“HOLLANDS, 


By new process, of dyeing all colors are made and 





warrante ositively sun-fas Made in all new 
and desirable colorin; , from to 72 inches in width. 
Ask your dealerfor them, If he does not keep them 
write to us, mentioning this paper, and we will mail 
you FREE, a tape measure eeney in every house- 
bold), together with a sample he ag uality, 
w ee N's iva. 


i 124 Clinton P aie for York, 
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A THOUGHT. 
Lives of poets oft remind us — 
We can make our lives sublime, 
If we only leave behind us 
Not one vestige of a rhyme. 
~——— 

The Emperor of China is said to employ ten men to 
carry his umbrella. It is quite evident that this youth- 
ful potentate is prepared for a hard reign 

—_e——_ 
A STRONG DRAUGHT 


Frienp (to actor). “1 am glad to see, Jim, that you 
are getting along so well.” 

Aoror (proudly). * Yes, I’ve risen somewhat in my 
profession, and I think that I can draw pretty well 
now anywhere.” 

Frienp. “‘That’s good, Jim. Let’s go down to the 
bank and see if you can draw the ten-dollar bill you 
owe me.” 

A PERFECT AUTOMATON. 

“This automatic dude is a great success.” 

“T don’tagree with you. It has been wound up, but 
it don’t go.” 

“TI know that, my dear; that’s why it is such a great 
success. Did you ever see a real dude that would 
work 2?” 

If a boy and a half eat a green apple and a halfina 
minute and a half, how will they feel in an hour and 
a half? 

A NEW MAKER. 

Deauer. “Here is a lovely Louis Quatorze clock, 
and here is one of Louis Quinze.” 

Mrs. Buoxinenam-Rowinson. “I am familiar with 
the Quatorze goods, but never heard of Quinze. 1 pre- 
sume he is a Frenchman too, I'll take the first one 
you showed me.” 


DIFFICULT SHOPPING. 
SALESLADY NO. 1. (whisper to No. 2.). “‘ AS I WAS PUTTING ON HIS COAT IN THE HALL LAST NIGHT, HE SAID—” 
MRS. PROPRE. ‘‘ HAVE YOU ANY IMPORTED WHALEBONES 2?” 
SALESLADY NO. 2. **So soon. I AM SO GLAD!” 
SALESLADY NO. 1. “Next SEPTEMBER.” 
MRS. PROPRE. “ NoT BEFORE THEN ?” 
SALESLADY NO. 2. “OF course I WILL BE INVITED TO THE~” 
MRS. PATIENCE. * BABIES’ HEAD-GEAR ?” 
MRS. PROPRE. *‘Won’Tr YOU KINDLY WAIT ON ME?” 
SALESLADY NO. 1. ** BEG PARDON.” 
MRS. PATIENCE. “For BABIES, PLEASE.” 
SALESLADY NO, 2. “*AT THE NEXT COUNTER.” 


FACETIZ. 
THE DYSPEPTIC’S DILEMMA. 
a maid of highest station 
i ‘ristocratic nation, 
And—by way of commendation 
She ne’er touches chewing gum 
She can play the piccoletto 
Like a minstrel in the Ghetto, 
And the airs of Rigoletto 
With her eyes shut she can hum. 


She's immense as poor Ophelia; 
Why, her madness would congeal your 
Very veins, and you would feel your 
Heart grow gradually numb 
As you watched her grand expression, 
Played with passionate repression, 
First of joy and then depression, 
Of Ophelia overcome. 


Then her poetry is splendid, 

Quite as good as ever men did 

Ere their vision was extended 
"Yond the happy walls “to hum”; 


While her novelettes, her readers 
Say, are good as Mrs. Ouida’s, 
Or most others of the leaders 

Who have Fiction’s waters swum. 


And she’s amiable and pretty, 
Quite the subject for a ditty, 
Is this dainty creature Kitty, 

To whose graces I succumb. 
She is well supplied with leases, 
Whence her income e’er increases, 
And her uncle’s fav'rite niece is, 

And he has a tidy sum 


To my suit there’s no objection, 
For she is my heart’s selection, 
But I have this one reflection, 
That I find is troublesome: 
Kit a year ago took prizes 
In the cooking school for pieses ; 
So I fear the course most wise is 
Of my love to keep quite mum. 
CarLyLe Sir. 
Fame consists largely in being ignored while you 
} are living, to be recognized when dead. 











ENTERPRISE. 


GRACE (from @ booming Western town, continuing conversation). ““AND OUR NEW CABLE 


LINE 18 JUST SIMPLY IMMENSE 
THE INCLINE 


YOu SHOULD SEE IT IN OPERATION, AND ESPECIALLY ON 
STEEP AS A TOBOGGAN CHUTE, YE KNOW.” 


KATE. “Gracious! WHAT WOULD THEY DO IN CASE THE ROPE WOULD BREAK ON A 


DOWNWARD TRIP ?” 
GRACE (with enthusiasm). “Do? 


WHY, THEY’D HAVE A TEMPORARY TRACK BUILT FOR 


THEM TO RUN ON BY THE TIME THEY REACHED THE BOTTOM. TALK ABOUT ENTERPRISE !” 





A GOOD SUGGESTION. 
“T owe a frightful lot of money. 
on earth I can ever pay.” 
“Why don’t you berrow enough to settle with your 
creditors, and then start clear 2?” 
os 
Despite their perpetual bickerings, Chicago and St. 
Louis are united by many ties—about 2600 to the mile, 
the railroad men say. 
——— 


HOIST! 


“ Oh, for the golden age of letters!” said the comic 
editor. ‘The past contains all, the present nothing, 
the future no promise.” 

** Ah 2?” replied Cynicus; ‘‘ and that is why you print 
only sixteenth-century jesis, I presume?” 

a 
A MATTER OF TENSE. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Ruggles, “did you say this was 
a tenderloin steak 2?” 
<i Yes.” 


I don’t see how 


** Well, my dear, maybe it was.” 
And the accent on the ‘‘ was” was so strong that 
Mrs. Ruggles dissolved in tears. 











haiaceoa 


OUTSIDE THE PALE 

‘* WHAT MADE you cuT LOMBARD, HARRY?” 

“HEARD SOMETHING ABOUT HIM, ¥’ KNOW. 
HE SELLS THINGS, Y’ KNOW. ACTUALLY 
EARNS HIS OWN LIVING.” 

“AW, NAW, THAT WON'T DO, Y' KNOW. I'LL 
CUT HIM MYSELF TO-MORROW. I'LL CUT HIM 
BADLY.” 





OUTGROWN. 
“Mrs. BROWN, I GUARANTEE THAT PIECE OF GOODS TO WASH WITHOUT SHRINKING.” 


“OH, YOU'S SLICK-TONGUED ‘'NUFF! 


DEM’s JES DE WORDS YO’ USED WHEN I BIDE 


DAT CALICO IDEE’S DRESS MADE ON, AN’ NOW LOOK AT IT, SHRUNK UP MOS’ TO HER 
KNEES, WHEN IT NiGH TECHED HER HEELS WHEN I MADE IT.” 


“WHY, REALLY, 1 DON’T REMEMBER EVER SELLING YOU SUCH Goops. 


MEMBER WHEN YOU BOUGHT THEM?” 


Do YOU RE- 


“LEMME SEE—TINK IT WAS ’BOUT FO’ YEA’s ’GO,” 


























SUPPLEMENT. 


QUEEN M MARY’S SYCAMORE-TREES, 


O Mary Queen of Scots, so Mrs. Jameson re- 
lates, are the people of Scotland indebted for 
the luxuriant upspringing of sycamore-trees in 
sir realm. A little one was brought from France 
by “the fayre hand of royalty,” and was phairted 
by the noble lady herself in the gardens-of Holy- 
rood, and from this small beginning have sprung 
all the beautiful groves of sycamore now seen in 
Scotland. This sycamore-tree is sometimes call 
ed Egyptian fig-tree. 





WOMEN AT WORK. 


N the general assumption of occupations by 
women now going on, although they become 


doctors and lawyers and shopkeepers and ac- | 


countants, and occupy various trades, not much 
has been said of the possibility of their becoming 
upholsterers, But it strikes us that few better 
fields are open to the woman who works with 
her hands, and who has a little strength and a 
good deal of knack, than this affords. We do 


the furniture, although’ with the different parts 
of the articles completed by machinery as they 
ure now, we hardly know why women 
not put them together as easily as men; but 
we mean the stuffing, covering, tufting, and 
edging of chairs, sofas, lounges, téte-a-tétes, 
and the like. There is nothing 
the strength or possible skill and dexterity of 
women that is concerned in the fixing of the 
springs in their places, or in distributing the hair 
or moss which is to soften the springs, and to 
which they are to lend buoyancy; the long up- 
holstery needle and twine can be used just as 
easily by a woman’s fingers as a man’s in the 
tufting and buttoning; while it wants only prae- 
tice and deftness to dispose of the edges of the 


coverings, and to hide the disposition according | 


to the upholsterer’s fashion either under the over- 
hanging puff, the cord, or the gimp. If it is not 
very choice work, it is not to be classed either as 
dirty work; it is not in the least disagreeable as 
work goes; and if one must work, and is not 
beyond the handicrafts, it is one of the most ra- 
tional and simple to undertake. 
over, 


It is not, more- 
necessary that this work should be done in 
shops and establishments ; and unless one already 
has rooms, and prefers it to be brought to them, 
it requires no outlay of rent or heat 
time there have been women in the 


For some 


large cities 


who go about by the day to make the chintz or | 


linen coverings for nice furniture, taking the 
measurements, fitting and cutting the stuff to the 
sofa or chair as a dress-maker fits and cuts, tak- 
ing it off and finishing it, the whole thing done as 
deftly and looking as neat as if done at a fash- 
ionable establishment at several times the cost. 

In the same way women could, if they would, 
go about from house to house as desired, being 
paid by the day, and in some spare room of the 
house or one cleared for the purpose, or in warm 
weather on some back piazza or screened veranda 
where dust will not injure the article to be re- 
newed, restuffed, respringed, or recovered, take 
the article apart, attend to it, and put it together 
again, the whole performance requiring no other 
skill or knowledge than that requisite to the put- 
ting in of a few screws, the driving of a few 
tacks, and seldom any more strength than the 
woman undertaking the task would be likely to 
possess, than all of our house-maids accustomed 
to the moving of furniture on sweeping days, or 
to the taking down and putting up of bedsteads, 
are well known to possess. And meanwhile, on 
the score of economy to the employer and of in- 
come to the work-women, the 
yond dispute. 


advantages are be- 


Use Connet’s Benzow Cosmetic For the 


skin. Elegant. 25 cents.—[Adv.} 


Soap. 


Tur supe riority of Burnetr’s Ftavorine Extraors 
consists in the eae potiect parity : and great age. aan Ad,)} 


HOUBIGAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WRIGHT'S 


DIRECTOIRE 


PARASOLS, 


with invisible screw joints in the 
handles, so they can be taken apart and 
packed in the smallest trunk. 


Wrights “Cleopatra. 


“Inside the parasols is a ribbon trimming, 
winding around the stretchers that hold the par- 
open. When closed these ribbons show 
beyond the tips, and a cluster of loops is formed 
around the stick. Considered very stylish.” — 
From Harper's Bazar, March 23d. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE: 


WRIGHT BROS. & CO., 


Makers of the celebrated ** TRUEWORTH” 
and ** CONGRESS » Silk Umbrellas. 


FIRST-CLASS PERFUMER. 
19, Faub. St. Honoré, Paris 
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Surpassing | 





‘SHOPPIN 


| good taste, &c., without charge. 


P PURCHASING AGENCY, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. | 


TO SUPPRESS ALUMED FOOD. 


The State Board of Health of Massachusetts 
has for several years past in its official reports 


published the names of the alum baking powders | 
.found on sale in the State, and which its officers 


have classed as unwholesome. The health author- 
ities of other states are following the same plan, 
but are going still further by assisting in sup- 
pressing their sale. The recent action of the 


| New Jersey Board of Health is in the following 
| regulation ; 


“Baking Powpers.—The market is flooded 
with large quantities of inferior baking powders, 
and as these are sold largely to wor king people, 
and are used by these people as substitutes for 
yeast, it is necessary, in order that light bread be 
made, that these powders have proper leavening 
power. This power the cheaper powders do not 
have, many of them giving off very little carbonic 
gas. 


The public are warned against these, and 


in their suppression will be faithfully aided.” 


Competent chemists have been appointed to | 
make analyses of samples suspected to contain | 
| unwholesome ingredients, and great good to the 


public is expected to result. The following-named 
baking powders are among those examined by the 
authorities and found to contain alum: 

ALUM BAKING POWDERS: 
PATAPSCO, 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC, 
HENKEL BROS.’, 
SOVEREIGN, 
SILVER ST AR, 
ORANGE, 
SILVER PRIZE, 
WHITE STAR, 
FEATHERWEIGHT 
SOMERVILLE, 
FOREST CITY OLD COLONY, 
BURNETT'S, PURITAN. 


) CHEST PAINS 


9 CoucHsCoLps 


ONE 

Ww ASHINGTON 
MARTHA WINSL Ow, 
WINDSOR, 

OUR BEST, 

OUR OWN, 

GRAPE, 

STATE 


c hest Pains, Coughs and Colds, Weak | 


Lungs, Backache, Kidney Pains, Rheumatism, and 
all Muse als ur Pains, relieved in one minute by 


ee Cutieura Anti-Pain Plaster vhs | 


only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plas- 
ter. 25 cents; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porter 
Drvue@ ann Cuemioat Co., Boston. 





A VecetasieW onven! 


Copyright, 1888, by Peter | A & Co, 


HENDERSON’S NEW 
Bush Lima BEAN. 


Can and Should be Grown in every 
Garden on the Continent. 


Of all the Novelties in Garden Products 
ever sent out, there is nothing so entirely distinct 
and valuable as this New Vegetable. The 

old Lima Bean can 0’ be grown on poles, 
while the NEW B US? LIM a grows and is 
cultivated exactly like the common bush or snap 
bean (growing only 18 inches high), and from 
the time of its bearing in July, produces in 
abundance delicious Lima Beans throughout the 
entire season until frost. It has, besides, an 
additional value, in that it is two weeks 
earlier than any other Lima Bean, being fit 
for the table in from forty to fifty days from 


ORse Order, Postal Note or Stam 
00.00 in Gash 
be 

Every purchaser of Henderson’s Bush 
Lima Bean will be sent, without charge, our 
Manuva OF EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, & 
book of 140 pages, size, 9 x 11, containing 3 col- 
ored plates (the price of which is 25 cents), on 
the distinct understanding, however, that 


those ordering will say in what paper they saw 
this advertisement. 


PETER REN DERSON CD 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


BLACK SILKS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Best Makes and Fast Colors. 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lispenard Street, New York. 
Avy length over 10 yards forwarded C. 0. D. 


In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
Circular references. 
MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City 


Established 1875. 
—— HELEN 





Address 


CKER, 825 Broadway, New? 





These cheap and imperfect powders contain 

alum or phosphate, and are so crudely compounded | 
that a residue is left in the bread or biscuit after | 
| baking. 
not intend by this the original manufacture of | 








Send for samples to | 





c= No Chemicals.23 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure 


To increase 


and it is soluble. 


the solubility of 


the powdered cocoa, various expe- 
% dients are employed, most of them 
being based upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or 


even ammonia. 


Cocoa which has been prepared by one of 


these chemical processes can usually be recognized at once 
by the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.'s 


Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by perfect 


mechanical processes, 
its preparation. 
mechanical processes the 


secured without the sacrifice of the 


no chemical being used in 
By one of the most ingenious of these 
greatest degree of 


fineness is 


attractive and beautiful 


red color which is characteristic of an absolutely pure and 


natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 








—THE— 


“JUDIC” CORSET. 


REGISTERED. 


SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


6th Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


As several houses are showing imitations of 
the “ Judic,” and representing it as the same 
Corset, we wish it to be distinctly understood that 
the genuine “Judic” Corset can on/y be had 
Srom or through us, either on this Continent or 
in Europe 

We take especial pride in recommending it to 
every lady. It improves all figures, and is the 
only corset made that reduces the size of the 
hips and lengthens the waist without injurious 
tight-lacing. 

rs. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson. 

+ Sirs:—The new “Judic” Corsets are 
beautiful. They fit perfectly in every way, and 
will, in my judgment, improve any figure. With 
thanks for those made to my order. 

I am, Yours cordially, 
LILLIAN RUSSELL. 
New York, Sept. 25, 1888. 


Mme.BESSIE LAPAIX, 


For 25 Years on Broadway, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Fine Embroideries and Fancy Goods, 


has now removed 
to own new build- 


Broadway 

Fifth Avenue. 
specialty of this 
house is French 
Worsteds in all 
(sizes. Tapestries 
and Needlework 
fand all materials 
for same. 


BE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


| Tone, Tonch, Worknansip, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avefiue. 
WASHINGTON : 817 Market Space 








PEARLS. 


i. Pearl, like the Ruby, has 

its special commendation from 
antiquity. The “Pearl of great 
price’’ is a familiar phrase, although 
eighteen hundred years have passed 
its utterance. 

The cardinal virtue of the Pearl is 
itspure color. Closely connected with 
color is lustre. Lustre is to the Pearl 
what brilliancy is to the Diamond. 

In return for the great value 
which man places on the Pearl he 
lays a heavy tax on its slighted im- 
perfection. Price changes greatly 
with every approach to a defect. 

Especial interest attaches to this 
jewel from its rapidly diminishing 
supply and increasing price. Our 
present stock is exceptionally large 


and varied. 
STARR, 


since 


THEODORE B. 


206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. 


Correspondence is invited. 


Washington, D.C. 
INTERESTING TO THE LADIES, 
Mr. Geo. White, the leading Ladies’ Tailor of Wash 
ington, bas invented and copyrighted a perfect-fitting 
waist lining, called ** White’s Glove Fitting Ready-Cut 
Waist Linings.” They are guaranteed to fit, are made 
of the best Silesia, and are so perfectly traced that the 
most inexperienced can make a perfect and stylish 
fitting waist and sleeves. The price is 40c., costing 
only a trifle more than lining by the yard, and sav- 
ing the purchasing of paper patterns. In ordering, 
send 40c. and 6c. for postage. The bast measure over 
the highest part only is hecessary 
GEO. WHITE, 1110 F Street, Washington, D.« 


M°™ DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 
With the corsets of this firm it is useless to have 
measure taken on the persons themseives ; it is suf 
ficient to apply for a special notice containing all ne- 


| cessary informations, to obtain a perfect corset. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL € OLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVAN 
The 40th Annual Session opens Ox — r 3, 1889. <A 
three years’ graded course given in Spring and Winter 
terms. M.D., Dean, Philadelphia. 


Crarna MaRrsHatt, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School.Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cats 
logue free. T. 8S. Denison, Chicago, 11). 
l SKEINS of EMBROIDERY SILK, all shades, for 
50c. Mrs. L. Sunter, Jr.; 256 Main St., Norfolk, Va. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 





WASHINGTON AT HOME. 
See illustration on double page. 


T the close of the Revolutionary struggle the 
a real greatness of Washington’s intellect be- 
gins more than ever to appear. He was the 
master genius of his age, before whom kings, 
statesmen, nobles, seem to sink into Lilliputian 
His greatness lay in his power of 
looking into faturity far beyond other men, and 
of pursuing with unequalled resolution the gen- 
erous, unselfish aims he had set before him. Al- 
ready in the war, by intense and ceaseless study, he 
had made himself the most accomplished general 
of his time. He had shown his desperate yet ra- 
tional courage at Trenton, his patience and un- 
bending firmness at Valley Forge or Germantown, 
his wonderfu] and complete mastery of the art of 
war at Yorktown. But now in 1784-8 there lay 
before him a still greater task, and the rare pow- 
ers of his intellect and will were never shown in 
all their unrivalled strength until he became the 
founder of the republic. He at least saw far in 
the future a splendid vision of freedom, of a new 
era of progress for his country and for mankind, 
and once more directed all the energy of his na- 
ture to its pursuit and its attainment. 

The years 1784-7 were full of disasters and 
discouragement, Samson-like, Washington seem- 
ed to stand overwhelmed, but not dismayed, amidst 
the wrecks of the royal governments he had 
chiefly helped to destroy. Everywhere was dis- 
order, anarchy, almost despair. Congress had 
lost all power of command ; the separate States, 
plunged in poverty and debt, refused to pay their 
shares of the public encumbrances and the na- 
tional expenses. The soldiers of the disbanded 
army murmured. France claimed the return of 
the money it had lent the colonies, Spain held 
the Mississippi, and tempted the people of Ken- 
tucky to rebellion. England retained the forts 
on the northern border, and plotted against the 
freedom of the disunited States. The Tories who 
had come back to New York and Philadelphia 
talked openly of restoring the English rule, or at 
least of calling over an English King. Every- 
where insurrection and lawlessness disturbed the 
country. New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and even Rhode Island felt the shock of a new 
proletarian rising; Vermont, discontented, was 
intriguing with the English in Canada; Kentucky 
was almosta hostile territory; New York, fearful 
of the power of New England, refused to suffer 
Massachusetts troops to cross its borders. Pat- 
rick Henry and Buller proposed a Southern Con- 
federacy ; the divided country was an object of 
ridicule and scorn to European reactionists. 
“When you have a government,” said the Eng- 
lish diplomatists to the American Commissioners, 
“we will treat with you.” 

It was at this period that Washington had re- 
tired to his home at Mount Vernon, hoping to 
enjoy for a few years at least the domestic peace 
he had so loved and longed for. Here for a time 
he seems to have found it. But he was evidently 
not fitted for any long repose; Washington's 
mental and physical organization seemed to re- 
quire constant action, He was of the highest 
type of what we are accustomed to call the Eng- 
lish or Anglo-Saxon race. His tall, almost gi- 
gantic form was symmetrical, sinewy, and of ex- 
traordinary strength. He could leap, run, or 
vault into his saddle more swiftly than any of his 
rivals; his long, nervous arm could throw an iron 
bolt or bar far beyond them. In wrestling he 
cast his strongest opponents. He was a natural 
athlete, whose unusual vigor had been early tested 
in the wild woods and forest-clad mountains, 
sleeping in the snows and wading rivers. He 
was almost always on horseback, a lover of horses 
of the rarest breed, patronized races to the last, 
hunted with the hounds three times a week, was 
proud of his stable, and never without ten or 
twelve fine horses in it, even in the cities. Erect, 
vigorous, majestic, his tall figure, even in youth, 
inspired respect, and no one seemed to jest with 
him. His light hair, gray eves, and fair complex- 
jon might have suited a Norse hero and a Viking. 
His fine open countenance disarmed fear, but 
awoke submission and reverence. 

Ruled by unworthy passions, this powerful 
frame might have made him a scourge of the 
human race—an Attila or Alexander. But his 
moral organization was as fine, healthy, and sym- 
metrical as his physical and mental. He was an 
example of what men recognize as virtue from 
his youth; his well-ordered mind kept him from 
all excess. It is not likely that he was wholly 
free from faults, but he never failed to amend 
them. Honor and honesty came to him naturally; 
anything mean, low, or treacherous he swept 
aside like a demigod. He was apparently so 
calm, temperate, and »if-restrained that careless 
men thought him weak and even timid. He was 
generous, yet prudent, humane, resolute, a firm 
friend, a placable foe. So sensitive that he wept 
bitter tears over his step-daugliter’s death-bed, 
kneeling at its side, or saw with passionate grief 
the fate of the garrison at Fort Washington, whom 
he could notsave. Tears the strong man seems to 
have often shed. He was so charitable, so hu- 
mane, that he could never bear to inflict even 
merited punishment, and steeled himself to the 
death of André and other spies. He would have 
set free all his slaves, like Jay, had it been possi- 
ble. His power of self-restraint was unrivalled ; 
the bitter taunts of Lee and Conway he speaks 
of in his letters with a calmness that seems almost 
incredible, and in the dread moment of defeat he 
was as confident of success as in victory. Yet 
his passion of anger was fierce and terrible when 
it had once overcome his self-restraint, as when 
he drove back Lee at Monmouth, or, sword in 
hand, with fierce words threw himself among the 
cowardly troops at Kipp’s Bay. 

In his secluded home at Mount Vernon, Wash- 
ington lived from 1783 to 1787, His charming 
wife, the fair widow Custis, whom he had married 
in 1759, was well fitted to share his peculiar and 


feebleness 











elevated lot. She studied and conformed to all 
igs necessities. As Martha Dandridge she had 
been a Virginia belle and beauty, but at seven- 
teen married Daniel Parke Custis, a young man 
of great fortune, and apparently of amiable char- 
acter. They had four children, one of whom died 
in infancy; then a son, and soon after the fa- 
ther, it is said, of grief for his loss. Mrs. Custis 
was left with two children, with great wealth in 
land, slaves, and money. In 1759 she was mar- 
ried to Washington. They were of the same age, 
both born in 1732, and both possessed of wealth 
and a high position among their Virginia contem- 
poraries. They had no children, and Washing- 
ton looked upon his wife’s son and daughter as 
his own. In 1773 the daughter, a fair young 
girl, died, leaving him all her property. The son, 
John Parke Custis, married at nineteen one of 
the Calvert family of Baltimore, and died of camp 
fever at Yorktown soon after its surrender. He 
left four children, and Washington, full of grief 
in the midst of his greatest victory, adopted two 
of them as his own. One, a voung girl four years 
old, Eleanor Parke Custis, grew up at Mount Ver- 
non, and became, in 1799, the wife of Major 
Lewis, Washington’s sister’s son. The boy was 
the well-known George Washington Parke Custis. 

The interesting family circle at Mount Vernon 
is represented in our illustration, which, with its 
quaint, old-fashioned title, is from an old plate by 
the artist and engraver E, Savage, who painted 
the famous portrait of Washington now owned 
by Harvard University. 

Golden days and perfect peace seemed now to 
have settled upon the secluded home of the vic- 
torious chief. He became a farmer, like Cincin 
natus; cultivated his many thousand acres be 
side the Potomac; was clad in the coarse woollen 
of the country, and rode every day eighteen miles 
around his vast estate, inspecting his fences and 
arranging his crops. He had several hundred 
slaves to care for. He rose always at four in the 
morning, as he had done all his life, and retired 
to rest at nine. His wife too awoke at daybreak 
and began her daily labors. Cincinnatus and Ra- 
cilia were not as industrious as this American 
pair. They dined at three o'clock, and left no 
hour of the day without its regular employment. 
Among the wealthiest and most cultivated of the 
time, they were also the least indolent and friv- 
olous. Mrs. Washington knit fine woollen socks 
for her family and friends, cared for her servants, 
and provided their plain but ample meals, while 
her husband fulfilled his endless duties. The 
amusements at Mount Vernon were drives, rides, 
and hunting. Three times a week the horns rang 
out through the merry glades, ladies and gentle- 
men in scarlet coats and dresses followed the bay- 
ing hounds, the gray fox doubled through the mazy 
woods, and Washington, with shouts and cheers, 
mounted on his fleetest horse, was always, we are 
told, in at the death. He had paths cut through 
the forest where the ladies might follow the chase, 
but for himself, no bars nor stream could stop 
him. Later he enclosed a deer park and hunted 
deer. At last, a few years before he died, he 
ceased his favorite amusement. Dances, races, 
athletic games, and various sports made up the 
rural round of pleasure; and these early Virgin- 
ians were a bold and manly race, children of 
nature, to whom cities seemed prisons. 

To Mount Vernon came a crowd of strangers 
and visitors. In 1784 Lafayette and Washington 
met, for the last time, on the banks of the Poto- 
mac; and here, when his father was imprisoned 
at Olmutz, George Washington Lafayette was re- 
ceived as a son, a child of the family. Louis 
Philippe, Duc d’Orleans, and his two brothers, the 
Due de Liancourt, Tallevrand, many literary and 
scientific men, old soldiers and officers of the 
Revolution, many curious inquirers, friends, rela- 
tives, connections, found all at Mount Vernon a 
true Virginian welcome. They found simplicity, 
regularity, and strict order. Washington en- 
forced punctuality ; every meal was served at its 
appointed hour, and no one was suffered to cause 
delay. Everything moved on at Mount Vernon 
with almost military precision. Each servant 
knew his duties; each member of the family his 
appointed tasks and studies ; and the master and 
mistress of the household set the example of 
obedience to their own rules. Chastelleux, a 
French philosopher and noble, was charmed with 
the scene; he found the hero, clad in homespun, 
tending his farm, and his wife simply dressed and 
of gentle manners. _ He had recently been shock- 
ed at the pretension and foreign fancies of a ball 
at Philadelphia, but at Mount Vernon he found 
republican simplicity. 

Yet it was in the midst of this apparent repose 
that Washington’s mind was most agitated by 
the lesser and some of the most aeighty cares of 
life. Poverty and almost bankruptcy had come 
upon him, and for the first time since he was fif- 
teen, he says, he felt the want of money. His 
expenses were large; his estate vielded him lit- 
tle. The sheriff threatened him with a distress ; 
he was anxious to sell part of his land, but could 
find no purchaser; the bonds and paper paid him 
by Congress were nearly worthless. “ I know not 
where,” he wrote to his aged mother, “ to look for 
a shilling.” His difficulties inereased each day, 
until at last he was forced to borrow, and writes 
to a more fortunate neighbor for the loan of a 
few hundred pounds, “I have put-off the sheriff 
of the county three times,” he said to a debtor in 
1788; “if he comes again I must suffer him to 
make distress.’ His health, too, was now no 
longer strong; his lungs had always been deli- 
cate—the weak point of his powerful frame. His 
chest receded ; “ta pulmonary complaint,” Custis 
relates, always affected his throat, and prevented 
him from speaking with ease. In 1787 the pains 
of life seem to have come upon him thickly. For 
six months he had suffered with “a rheumatic 
complaint,” and for ten days he carried his arm 
in a sling. A brother whom he loved tenderly 
he had just buried, when he was called to what 
seemed the death-beds of his mother and his only 











sister. They lived some time longer, but his gen- 
erous tender heart must have felt these successive 
blows, and bent before them. 

But the chief care that weighed upon him in 
his brief retirement at Mount Vernon was the 
condition of his country. It seemed fallen into 
anarchy and ruin, As their only escape from dis- 
union and civil war in 1785-7 men openly talked 
of aKing. “Shall we have a King?” wrote Jay. 
“Not until every other expedient has been tried.” 
To Washington the prospect was appa!ling. Was 
it for this, he cried, only to bring back the shad- 
owy tyrannies and vain distinctions of the past 
that we have fought, endured, conquered? He 
threw himself once more into the fierce political 
contest, and with infinite labor founded a repub- 
lic. But for him the Union and the Constitution 
could never have been accepted by the people. 
His rare strategy, his ceaseless appeals, his wide 
correspondence, the power of his great name, 
founded and enforced free government for all 
future ages. He presided over the debates of 
the Convention of 1787 that formed the Consti- 
tution, won the consent of the chief political lead- 
ers to its adoption, was chosen unanimously the 
first President, and amidst glad rejoicing, shouts, 
cheers, triumphal arches, flowers, tears of joy, and 
the trust of a united people, in April, 1789, passed 
on the sacred way from Mount Vernon to New 
York. 

An exile in cities, he sighed for his farm and 
his rustic labors. He thought “ the life of a hus- 
bandman, of all others, the most delightful.” He 
came back to Mount Vernon after eight years of 
publie labor, weary and broken. Yet he still rose 
at four every morning, and in the evening left his 
company punctually at nine. He said the reason 
he was able to do so much was because he rose 
soearly. He was met often riding over his farms, 
clad in plain gray, an old man, worn and broken 
in the service of his country and his race. Yet 
he was still erect and stately. The family was 
no longer what it had been. The adopted son 
was away at college; the daughter married Major 
Lewis on the 22d of February, 1799. In Decem- 
ber of that vear Washington caught a cold. He 
was “ quite hoarse,” but said, “ you know I never 
take anything for a cold—let it go as it came.” 
He died on the 14th, with his wife and friends 
around him, peacefully and happy. 

A leader among men, Washington points out 
what must be the tendency of the English and 
German race if it would aspire to universal rule. 
He loved refinement, insisted upon incessant la- 
bor, cultivated knowledge, founded schools, dedi- 
cated his country to freedom. These are the ele- 
ments of progress. EvGenk Lawrence. 





WHITE TULIPS. 
A STORY OF THE SPRING. 
BY LUCY RANDALL COMFORT. 


“TT can’t be done,” said Frances, clasping her 
hands in desperation. 

The fire blazed brightly on the hearth. Wood, 
at least, cost them nothing at The Yellow House, 
for there were copses all around, and the wind 
had just obligingly toppled over a monster syea- 
more-tree with a hollow heart on the side-hill, 
But the window was patched with a cireular piece 
of brown paper, the carpet was worn to its very 
warp, a piece of the ceiling had parted company 
with the cornice, displaying a skeleton-like un- 
derlining of lath and plaster, and the big chair in 
the corner balanced itself on three legs and three- 
quarters, like a black-walnut acrobat. Even Fran- 
ces Dennett herself, as peerlessly beautiful as 
Queen Guinevere of old, was dressed in a faded 
merino gown, trimmed, as she herself contempt- 
uously expressed it, “in the fashion of the year 
One!” 

Cousin Leah was stooping over the old hair 
trunk, dotted with brass nails, that had been 
brought down from the garret; a dried-up little 
old woman, with quick bright eyes, like those of 
a bird, and a soft, tuneful voice. Rosa stood 
close at her elbow, looking and listening as only 
a fifteen-year-old child can look and listen. To 
her the contents of that trunk were a glimpse of 
fairy-land. A quantity of crumpled pink ribbon 
was looped lightly over her arm; in the other 
hand she held a string of antique blue beads 
minus a clasp. 

“Why can’t it be done?” said Cousin Leah, 
who, in her way, was scarcely less of a discoverer 
than Columbus himself. “This is the same gen- 
eral fabric as that Oriental lace that people are 
wearing so much now. And who is to tell whether 
the material over which it is draped is cardinal 
surah silk or an old piece of Turkey red calico? 
It's just the style that will be becoming to you, 
Frances. And you so seldom get an invitation to 
a full-fledged party—an Easter-week ball. You 
must go!” 


“Oh,” aspirated Rosa, from Cousin Leah's el- 


bow, “how I wish / were a grown girl! J'd go, 
if I had to wear a sheet and pillow-case. [’d—” 


“Wiil you hush, child 9” cried Frances the im- 
perious. “Do you really think it would do, 
Leah? There’s enough of the ribbon to trim it, 
if—” 

“Tt must do,” said Cousin Leah. “I’ve got 
that bodice pattern of Mrs. Lely’s, and Pil cut it 
out in a minute. Hush! What's that knock- 
ing? Run, Rosa, and if it’s the butcher come for 
his bill, tell him to call again, to-morrow morn- 
ing—do you hear?” 

Rosa lingered, letting the blue beads slip, like 
azure drops of water, through her slim brown 
fingers. “ But I told him that yesterday,” said 
she, hesitatingly. 

“No matter; tell him again. 
we can coin money ?” 

“ He looks so cross at me,’’ murmured the un- 
willing Rosa. But Frances turned around, with 
reproachful lightning in those liquid hazel eyes 
of hers, and Rosa sped to execute her behest with. 


’ 


Does he suppose 








out further question. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the butcher was by no means pleased 
with the message presently conveyed to him. 

“Seems to me,” he said, smiting his mittened 
palms together, “it’s pretty much all ‘to-morrow 
morning’ in this house. Ain’t it, hey ?” 

Rosa looked gravely at him, without replying. 
Further than the first question and ariswer, the 
family authorities had not “coached” her. She 
remained entirely non-committal. 

“Well,” said the butcher, slowly and impres- 
sively, “I'll wait one more day; and after that—” 

He finished his sentence with a nod that was 
freighted with infinite meaning, and stamped 
away through the feathery March snow to his 
two-wheeled cart. Rosa drew a long sigh of re- 
lief as she closed the door behind his vanishing 
tigure. 

“ That’s over,” said she. 


ers! 


“How I hate butch- 
How I wish people could live without money ! 
How I wish I could find a hoard of fairy gold out 
under the pussy-willows by the brook, or a box 
of colonial guineas under the garret floor! People 
say that The Yellow House is the oldést in the 
neighborhood. Why,” with a vindictive glance 
around the room, “are there no inysterious trea- 
sures hidden here for me to discover ?” 

She went back to the apartment where Cousin 
Leah was commencing the feat—often enough 
essaved in The Yellow House—of making some- 
thing out of nothing. Frances, sitting on the 
hair trank, with her elbows on the table and her 
slender fingers run through her hair, was study- 
ing the stray leaves of a fashion magazine, where 
fine ladies, with preposterously long*® eyelashes 
and mouths like round dots of carmine, were rep- 
resented as attired in the very latest styles of 
skirt-draping and tournures. Cousin Leah was 
calculating the least number of yards of vellow- 
white lace which could by any possibility be 
used on the new creation which was scarcely yet 
evolved from her fertile brain. 

“Well,” said Frances, looking suddenly up, 
“what did you order for dinner, Rosa ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing,” Rosa answered. There was always 
a sort of unspoken antagonism between these 
two sisters, although in her secret heart Rosa 
looked up to Frances and admired her as the 
most beautiful and queenly of created beings. 

“ Nothing !” with a little shriek of dismay. 

“Nothing,” reiterated Rosa. “ But I don’t 
think he would have given us anythirfy if I had 
ordered it ever so much. He was very cross.” 

Frances pushed away the sheet of fashionable 
ladies with a groan. 

“T wonder what we are to have for dinner ?” 
said she, despairingly. ‘‘ For us three women, a 
cup of tea and a scrambled egg would do. But 
there is papa.” 

“Cold meat,” suggested Cousin Leah, who was 
still lost in the folds of the lace. 

“There isn’t a serap in the house,” sighed 
Frances. “ We cooked it all up in the stew for 
this morning’s breakfast. Ob, what a horrid, 
hateful, intolerable thing it is to be poor!” she 
cried, casting her Andalusian eyes ceilingward. 
“There goes Rosa’s peacock again, -creaming fit 
to take the top of my head off! I wish some 
body would poison that bird!” 

Rosa ran to the window, “ Pretty creature !” 
she cried, lovingly, ‘‘ His tail feathers are grow- 
ing out beautifully at last. But his voice isn’t 
sweet. Everybody knows that a peacock can’t 
be a nightingale.” 

Cousin Leah paused, with the scissors in her 
hand. 

“That peacock is certainly a great nuisance,’ 
observed she. “ Why not have im for dinner ? 
He eats more corn and grain than he is worth 
And just listen to the noise he makes! And his 
feathers would fetch their market price at the 
Art Rooms on Paradise Street.” 

Rosa uttered a subdued shriek; the scarlet 
flamed into her cheek. 

“My peacock ! my Pavo!” she cried. ‘“ For— 
! Oh, are you all cannibals ?”’ 


’ 


dinner! 

“Either that or nothing for dinner,” sharply 
answered Cousin Leah. ‘Come, come, child ; 
don’t let us have any ridiculous sentiment.” 

“The Roman emperors used to have peacocks 
served, tail feathers and all, at their state enter- 
tainments,” remarked Frances, with a thoughtful 
remembrance of her ancient history days. ‘ Oh, 
look, Leah ; here’s an exquisite idea in side-panel 
draping !” 

Through a gathering mist of tears Rosa gazed 
out at the peacock expanding his green and gold 
plumage on the old stone wall, where the sun- 
shine streamed blandly, and the ancient boughs of 
the apple-tree made a picturesque background. 

“You are all joking,” said she, swallowing an 
uncomfortable lump in her throat. ‘“ Perhaps 
you think it very funny. But I—/ am fond of 
Pavo !” 

“ Joking, indeed!” tartly retorted Cousin Leah. 
“T never was more in earnest in my life. I eon- 
sider it an excellent idea. Go, child, and tell 
Mary Ann to wring the noisy creature’s neck at 
once. By good rights it ought to hang for twen- 
ty-four hours first,” she added, pensively ; “ but 
that seems to be quite out of the question, con- 
sidering the cireumstances. And I say, Rosa, be 
sure she saves the feathers. Peacocks’ feathers 
are worth money.” 

“But, Cousin Leah 
her hands. 

“Go, I say!” reiterated Leah, with an impa- 
tient stamp of her foot; and she never saw the 
glance of wrathful defiance which Rosa darted 
back as she rushed out and slammed the door 
vigorously behind her. She went to the old deep- 
seated window on the staircase, and stared out at 
Pavo, still sunning himself, all unconscious of his 
approaching doom, on the stone wall. 

“Let them do their own errands!” she mut- 
tered to herself. “My pretty Pavo! you shall 
not have your blue and gold neck wrung; no, 
not if we all go dinnerless! But, oh dear ! there's 
papa, and the gentleman from Chubbuck Uni- 


” pleaded Rosa, clasping 
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versity, who is to dine with him. 
-I do?” 

Down the wide uncarpeted stairs she crept, 
across a dreary,expanse of hall, into a spacious 
room fronting toward the south, where the win- 
dows were full of wooden boxes, constructed by 
Rosa herself out of odds and ends of boards and 
packing-cases that she had found in ‘ho barn of 
rainy days. In the far-back period, when The 
Yellow House was a grand mansion, this had 
been one of the company sa/ons, its monster win- 
dows curtained with folds of amber satin, its floor 
carpeted with imported Aubusson. But all this 
was in the dim, forgotten past, and Rosa had now 
improvised a sort of elementary conservatory out 
of it. Huge geraniums, raised from slips which 
she had picked up here and there, reared their 
scented racemes of flowers; a lemon-tree in a 
broken tub skilfully mended with rusty wire oc 
cupied a sheltered corner; and in the broad win- 
dow-seats blossoming tulips crowded each other, 
like a regiment of brilliantly attired soldiers, with 
their painted faces turned, Parsee-like, upward to 
the soft March sunshine. 

“T never seen anything like it in all me days, 
miss,” cried Mary Ann, the drudge of all work, 
who stood in an eestatic attitude before the great 
centre window with its semicircular arch of carved 
wood. “I got a glimpse o’ them white tulips 
when I was hangin’ out me clothes in the yard, 
an’ I couldn’t be aisy till 'd come in for a nearer 
look. They’re just beautiful, miss! It’s all one 
as if the spring was here, an’ the snow all over 
the ground, too. Sure, miss, 1 don’t know how 
ever you gets em to grow. They'd give anything 
for them white tulips up to The Yarrows.” 

Rosa lifted her meditative eyes. “The Yar- 
rows?” said she. “ Haven't they enough flowers 
of their own ?” 


Oh, what shall 


“ Well, I suppose they has, miss, in a general 
way,” responded Mary Ann. “But not now 
They’re goin’ to hev a grand company there to 
morrer night—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Rosa, with conscious pride 
“Our Frances is going!” 

“Think of that, now!” said Mary Ann. “ An’ 
Philip the coachman went by just now while I 
was hangin’ out me clothes. An’ he tells me as 
how the florist has disappointed them, an’ he’s 
scouring all the country over for flowers. An’ 
he axed me, says he, a-lookin’ up to the windy, 
‘Is them. purty flowers for sale?” 
‘Sorra a bit,’ says I; ‘them’s my young lady's 
own private property.’ An’ he touched his hat 
mighty genteel, an’ he rode away as polite as 
you please. But I’m after thinkin’, miss, there 
ain't such another show of flowers anywhere in 
the country. Look at them white tulips now 
you'd think they was made of wax entirely !” 

- Mary Ann,” said Rosa, abruptly breaking in 
upon the girl’s exclamation points, “how much 
does a dinner cost ?” 

“A dinner, Miss Rosa? What kind of a din 
ner ?” cross-questioned the amazed handmaiden. 

* Roast ducks,” 


An’ says I, 


answered the girl, at hazard, 
with canned green peas, and red currant jelly 
And maybe a pudding for dessert, or something 
nice to finish up with.” 

“ Sure, miss, one ought to get it up quite dacint 
an’ stylish like,” Mary Ann answered, after a 
minute’s reflection, “for five dollars. 
dear ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Rosa 
mount: to her cheeks. 
ing.” 

But when Mary Ann had withdrawn to her 
bluing.tub and starch bowl, Rosa put on her 
hood and shawl, mercilessly cut off every one of 
the milk-white tulips, the curly Roman hyacinths, 
the pink primroses, and feathery tufts of stevia, 
packed them into a flat basket, and set forth to 
walk through the woods to The Yarrows. She 
could have eried, as she picked her way through 
the copses, over the frozen brook, and across a 
mae swamp where, early as it was, a bluebird 
was whistling melodiously; for no one but her- 
self knew what those white tulips had been to her. 

Were the young ladies at home? No, they 
were not at home. Mrs, Fielding was engaged, 
and the servant did not know whether the house- 
keeper could see the—the young person or not. 

“Then is Mr. Edmund at home ?” asked Rosa, 
in sheer desperation; and just at that moment 
Edmund Fielding himself came across the hall, 
with a gun in his hand. 
brightened. 

“Why,” said he, “it is little Rosa from The 
Yellow House, is it not? Pray come in, Rosa— 
Miss Dennett, I ought perhaps to say,” he added, 
with a smile. 

The girl shook the brown fringe of hair out of 
her eyes. ‘Frances is Miss Dennett,” said she; 
“Zam only Rosa. So”’—with an amused sparkle 
in her eyes—‘ you remember that day when you 
were shooting squirrels on Oloff Hill, and I begged 
the little lame one to earry home. He’s ever so 
tame now. I feed him nuts every day, and he 
has a nest in the corner cupboard full of dead 
leaves and bits of moss that he has stolen from 
the wood-pile. But, Mr. Edmund” — suddenly 
remembering her mission—“ is it true that the 
florist has disappointed you ?” 

Edmund Fielding looked rather surprised at 
this abrupt change of topic. 

“Too true, I am afraid,” he answered. 

“ Would you like to buy—these ?” 

She lifted the lid of her basket; the heavy 
scent of hyacinths and jonquils streamed out like 
an unseen cloud of incense; the white tulips lay 
there like drifted snow among their thick green 
leaves. 

“They are mine,” said Rosa; “I raised them 
myself, and I would very much like to sell them. 
Are they worth five dollars? Oh, please do say 
they are!” she added, with beseeching earnest- 
ness. “Ido so want five dollars.” 

Mr. Fielding smiled a little as he drew a five- 
doilar gold piece from his pocket and laid it in 
the palm of Rosa’s shabbily gloved hand. 


Why, miss, 


feeling the blood 


“T—I was only think- 





He stopped; his eyes 


, 











“T consider myself fortunate in being able to 
purchase them at that price,” said he. “ Are you 
going already? If you will wait until the car- 
riage returns we will send you home.” 

“Oh,” cried Rosa, “I couldn’t possibly stay, 
I am in such a hurry. But I thank you very, 
very much,” 

And away she skimmed, lighter than any this- 
tle-down, through the scented maple swamp, where 
the frozen water gleamed like bits of looking- 
glass, and the bluebird still sang in the sunshine, 
across the brook, up the sloping meadow path, 
until she reached the straggling village street 
where stood the butcher’s shop, a little red brick 
house with a hooded porch above its door, with 
the post-office on one side of it and a tin-store on 
the other. 

“A pair of your very best ducks, if you please,” 
said she, loftily, “ for Dr. Dennett at The Yellow 
House, and here is the money to pay for them, 
Put them into my basket, Mr. Hooley; I will 
carry them home myself.” 

She stopped at the grocer’s for a glass of eur 
rant jelly and a can of “ Early June” peas; she 
made a little errand to the baker's for some tarts 
which attracted her fancy, and then hastened 
home with a face like the sunshine itself. 

“Mary Ann! Mary Ann!” she called down the 
basement stairs, “come quick ; 
ner!” 





here is the din- 


And as she fled up to her own room again the 
dissonant shriek of Pavo, at the south end of the 
house, made the sweetest possible musie in her 
ears. 

“So the butcher has relented, eh 2” said Cousin 
Leah, as she smelt the unctuous savor of the 
roasting ducks through the house, “T thought he 
would. One can always talk those people over. 
But ['m very glad Dr. Dennett and that snuff- 
dried old professor friend of his will get a decent 
dinner without sacrificing Rosa’s favorite pea- 
cock.” 

“T don’t think it would have tasted so nice, 
after all,” critically observed Frances. “The 
meat would have been very dark and coarse, but 
it would have been better than nothing.” 

When she the next evening— 
dressed in the Oriental lace that had cost Cousin 
Leah such an agony of invention — she called, 
imperiously, to her younger sister : 


* Rosa! Rosa! 


was dressed 


bring me up some of those 
white flowers from your window-boxes. There's 
one thing, at least, in which I can compete with 
those haughty city ladies.” 

Rosa attended the summons rather reluctantly. 

“Tye cut them, everv one,” 
voice, 

“Cut them! And for what?” almost screamed 
Frances, while Cousin Leah stood aghast. 

“T sold them, Frances, I bought yesterday's 
dinner with them,” explained the culprit. “ Mr. 
Edmund Fielding bought them of me to help 
with the house decorations. The florist disap- 
pointed them, you know, and—” 


said she, in a low 


’ 


Her voice died away; her face had turned 
crimson 

A moment’s breathless silence followed. To 
Rosa it seemed like an age. 

“Come here and tell me all about it,’ said 
Frances, in a changed tone. “ Ali; mind! Ev- 


ery word.” 

And 
enough, 

The upshot of it all was that Miss Dennett 
took off the long-studied ball dress, and staid 
indignantly at home. 

“T could never face the Fielding girls after 
this degrading barter-and-sale business,” said she, 
in a choked voice. “ But I'll never forgive Rosa 


om 
—never . 


Rosa obeyed, frankly and innocently 


Cousin Leah preached a sermon half an hour 
long to the bewildered young girl. 

“Tt wasn’t the thing to do at all,” said she. 
“T should think you would have known better 
You, a gentleman’s daughter !” 

“ But why wasn’t it the thing to do?” pleaded 
Rosa, with quivering upper lip and brimming 
eyes. “The flowers were mine; and I never 
could have Pavo killed !”’ 

“Tf the child has no more idea of the fitness 
of things than that,” observed Frances, with a 
harsh, bitter laugh, “ there’s no use in trying to 
teach her any of the shibboleths of society.” 

And Rosa crept away, feeling herself sent to 
Coventry, but with no comprehension of the whys 
or wherefores of this bitter banishment. The 
peacock, however, was a fruitful source of conso- 
lation to her in her waters of Marah—-the pea- 
eock and the green sheath-like buds of the see- 
ond planting ‘of tulips, which were now beginning 
to pusly their way through the rich black soil of 
the sunshiny window-boxes. 

“ What have I done that is wrong ?” Rosa kept 
asking herself. “Why does Cousin Leah look 
at- me so crossly? What is the that 
Frances never speaks to me?” 

And in the midst of her tribulations came a 
severer dispensation yet. One golden spring 
morning Pavo failed to come at her eall, nor did 
any search discover his whereabouts. 

“They have killed him!” cried the disconsolate 
Rosa. “Frances has hired old John to trap him, 
or Cousin Leah has sold him, feathers and all, to 
the Art Rooms. Oh,my Pavo!” 

And she boldly taxed the others with the 
crime, 

“Your precious peacock indeed!” said Frances, 
with a fine contempt. “ But you may set your 
heart at rest; I know nothing of him.” 

Cousin Leah, too, professed an ignorance which 
Rosa did not at all eredit. 

“They have killed him,” she said, “and they 
are ashamed to tell me! They never liked Pavo. 
I might have known what would happen !” 

And Rosa felt herself deserted indeed, 
Mary Ann came stealthily to her one day. 

“Don’t fret, miss, dear,” said she; “but Mr. 
Philip, the coachman from The Yarrows, stepped 
around in a friendly way last night an’ towld me 


reason 





But 
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how your paycock flewed through the roof o’ the 
new glass house, where the air plants an’ the 
blue orchids grow, an’ kilt two hundred dollars’ 
worth entirely, flappin’ about wid a broken wing 
an’ a cut leg, bad luck to him for a birrud, as 
ought to be continted to stay paceable at home, 
an’ he fed all he could eat!” 

“Ob, Mary Ann! But was he killed ?” 


“No, miss, but the blue orchids an’ the air 
plants was !” 
“But where is Pavo now ?” gasped Rosa, 


clutching at the maid’s arm. 

‘I don’t know, miss ; 
his neck. But sure—” 

Rosa waited to hear no more. Like a hunted 
thing she broke from the room and fled away to 
the only place where she could feel herself thor- 
oughly at home—the big white and gold salon. 

Here she stood, raining tears into the window- 
boxes, now all purpled over with the velvet wings 
of monster pansies, when there came the soft 
tapping of something against the sash outside. 
She started to perceive Edmund Fielding sitting 
there on horseback, with his silver-mounted rid- 
ing-whip against the pane. 

* Are you crying ?” said he. ‘ Poor little Rosa! 
I think I know the reason why. Come out here, 
You are cooped too much in the house. Besides 
I have something for you. Look here!” 

He held up something in his arms ; 
that glittered in blue and 
sheen of iridescent greens 
strove desperately to escape, 

“ Pavo!” cried Rosa. 

It was the motion of a second to snatch her 
hat from its peg behind the door, to rush out into 
the fresh air and sunshine. 

“It is Pavo,’ she shrieked. “He is killed! 
You have had him stuffed, to please me! But 
oli, ’'d rather he should be buried under the roots 
of the grass!’ 

“It is Pavo,” said Edmund Fielding, ** but he 
is not killed, and I have not had him stuffed 
He’s alive and well, and I have kept him i 
private hospital, with his wing set and his leg 
done up in diachylon plaster. 
him cured. 


ture!” 


I suppose they wrung 








something 
gold and changing 


something which 


Now I discharge 
Go to your owner, you pretty crea- 


And with a dissonant screech Pavo spread his 
burnished wings and alighted on his old roosting- 
place, the lowermost rail of the ruined baleony. 

“There’s no use in trying to catch him now,” 
said Edmund, laughing; “ he is too much imbued 
with the spirit of his newly regained liberty. 
He’ll come to you presently You can’t imagine 
what a life he has led me all the way from The 
Yarrows. But I will leave my horse tied here 
under the old lime-tree, and we'll go down into the 
woods. I want to show you the maple-trees in 
blossom, and a whole colony of wild violets that 
I have found in 
mill.” 

And Rosa went, thinking, as she walked by his 
side, in what words she could best express the 
tides of gratitude that swelled her innocent heart. 

She must have succeeded in her choice of 
phrases, for late that afternoon Mr. Edmund 
Fielding asked for an audience of old Dr. Den- 
nett. 


that sunny corner by the old 


“T have come, sir,” said he, “to request your 
sanction to my marriage with your daughter.” 

Slowly and painfully Dr. Dennett emerged from 
the mist of past ages. He laid aside the Hney- 
clopeedia Britannica, and forgot for the time be- 
ing the inscriptions on the Resetta Stone. 

“Sir,” said he, with old-fashioned courtesy, as 
he mechanically polished his spectacle glasses, 
“T cheerfully accord it. You will find Frances a 
treasure which cannot be too fully—” 

“TI beg your pardon,” hastily interposed Mr. 
Fielding. ‘‘I allude to your daughter Rosa.’ 

“Rosa! Little Rosa!” repeated the amazed 


savant, ‘“ Why—let me see. She can’t be a day 


over fourteen. Surely, my dear sir—” 
“She was sixteen last week,” said Edmund 
Fielding. ‘“ And I love her very dearly, and she 


has promised, if you do not object, to be my wife.” 

While he thus pleaded his cause in the study, 
Rosa herself, with her arms around Pavo’s blue 
and gold-neck, was whispering into the ear of 
that bewildered bird of Juno the full tide of her 
joy. 

“He loves me, Pavo; yes, he loves me!” she 
murmured, ‘ Do you hear? Do you understand ” 
And I am to be his wife, only I don’t quite know 
how to tell Frances and Cousin Leah. But I am 
very, very happy, Pavo, for he loves me!” 

And braided into the brown shine of her hair 
was a knot of wild blue violets that the two 
lovers had found in the silent scented mysteries 
of the woods; and up in the salon windows of 
The Yellow House the great purple-hearted pan 
sies were nodding like so many maids of honor 
in their royal robes. Spring was in all the land, 
and spring was in little Rosa’s heart, as she kept 
repeating over and over again, in that soft, shy 
way of hers, 

“Tam very, very happy, for he loves me!” 





A CROOKED PATH. 
(Continued from page 311.) 


have felt bound to atone; nor would you have 
refused my proposition to this effect. Consider 
this page of your life blotted out, casting it from 
your mind. Use and enjoy your future as 
man of your nature, so far as T understand it, can 
do: It will probably be long before I see you 
again—which I regret the less because it might 
pain you to meet me before time has blunted the 
keen edge of your self-reproach. Absent or pre 
sent, however, I shall always be glad to know that 
you are well and happy. 
“Will you let me have a line in reply ? 
“ Yours faithfully, Mites Errineton.” 


a Wo 





The perusal of this letter brought Katherine 
the infinite relief of tears. How good and gen- 
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erous he was! How he ily she admired hii 
How gladly she confessed her own inferiorit 


him! 








Forgiven by him, she could face life agair 


with a sort of humble courage gut oh! 
No; 
not suffice to blunt the keen self-reproach whict 
the thought of always 

shame, the pride, the dread, the tender 
Long and passionately she 
suffic 
Ther 


and eruel r 


it would 


be impossible to meet his eves, years Wo 


him must eall up—the 
gratitude 
wept before she could 
recovel ently to write him the reply he 


d to her t 


morse had been melted and 


asked ) it seeme 


iat the bitterness 


away by these w rateful tears He forgave 


her, and she coul 





1a * the pressure of fhe 


shameful 


secret 


more 


easily in future At 


she took her pen, and feeling that the 


was about to trace would be a final farewe 
wrote 

‘My words must be few, for none I can find 
will express my sense of the service yours have 
done me I accept vour gift I will trv and fol 
low your advice. Shall the day ever come when 
you will honor me by accepting part of what is 
your own? Thank vou for your k 1 suggestion 





than I could 











hot to meet me; it would be mors 
beat Yours KATHERINE 
Then with leepest regret she tore up his pre 
cious letter into tiny morsels, and striking a mat 
consumed them, It would not do to incur the pos 
sibility of such a letter being read by any third 
pair of eves Moreover, she was careful to post 
her reply herself And so, as Errington said 
that page ol her storv was blotted ou , at least 
from the exterior world, but to her own mind 
it would be ever nt; round this crisis her 


deepest, most painf ivy, and sweetest, memories 


would eling It was past, however, and she must 
take up her life agai: 
She felt something of the weakness, the soft- 








ness, which convalescents e when first 
they begin to go about afte illness, the 
dreamy, quiet pleasure of coming back to life 
The boys continued to be her deepest interest. 
So time went on, and no one seemed to per 
ceive the subtle change which had sobered her 
spirit. 
The season was over, and Mrs. Ormonde 





seended on Cliff Cottage for a parting 


had only given notice of her approach by a tele 





gram 

“You know you are quite too obstinate, Katl 
erine,” she said, as the sisters-in-law sat together 
in the drawing-room, waiting for the cool of the 


evening before venturit “ You never came 


eason except once, W 


¢ out 


rough the 8 


to me ali t 
you wanted 


to shop, and now vou refuse to join 
us at Castleford in September, when we are to have 
really quite Lnice pa tv Mi 
Riversdale and 

‘I dare say I do seem stupid to you, but then, 
you see, | know what I want 


to wish for me 


De Burgh and Lord 


oh! several really 


good met 


You are very good 
Next vear I shall be very pleas j 
to pay vou a visit 
“Then what in the world will you do in the 
winter ?” 
“Remain where I am—I mean with Miss 
Payne—and look out for a | 
“ But, my dear, you are 


alone.” 


ouse for myself 


much too young to live 


“Tam twentv-one now; I shall be twenty-two 
by the time I am settled in a house of 
And, Ada, I am going to ask favor 
me your boys to complete my respectability 
“ What! for altogether ? 


will inarry, and—” 


mv owl 


Lend 


you a 





¢ 
W nv, Katherine , vou 


“Well, suppose I do, that need not prevent my 
having the comfort of my nephews’ company un 
til the fatal knot is tied.” 

“No - dear K itherine 


do tell me 





are you en 
gaged to any one? Not a foreignet anything 
but a foreigner !”’ 
“At present, said Kathe e&, With some so } 
nity, “lam eng i totwo voung men.’ 
My dear! You of all voung girls! Tamas 
tonished There is nothing so deep, after all, as 
a demure young woman, I suppose vou are ina 


scrape, and want Colonel Ormonde to he Ip you 
out of it?” 
“T think I can manage my own affairs.” 
“Don’t be too sure A g with money like 


you is just the subject for a breach-of-promise 


Do I know either of these 
“ Yes, both.” 
“Who are they?” 


deepening interest 


case men ?” 


cried Mrs 


Ormonde, with 
“Cis and Charlie,” returned Katherine, laugh 
ing 

“T really cannot see anything amusing in thi 
sort of stupid mystificat cried Mrs. Ormonde 


in a huff 


“Pray forgive me; but your determination to 





marry me out of hand tempts me to such naugl 





tiness However, be forgiving, and lend me th 
boys till next spring They might go to Cast 
ford for Christmas 

“Oh no,” interrupted Mrs. Ormonde, hasti 
“| forgot to mention that Ormonde has almost 
promised to spend next Christmas in Paris It 


is such a nuisance to be in one’s own place at 


there is such work distributing blank 


Christmas; 
ets and coals and things 
to the rector 
life of a 
sure.” 


If one is away, a check 





settles everything. I assure you 


the country gentleman is not all plea 


“Then vou will let me have the * 
“ Well, dear, if you reallv like it, 1 do not 

when you have 

be indulged.” 


“Thank you 


boys 


such 


i faney, whv you should not 


And I may choose a school for 


Cis 

‘Lam sure neither Ormonde nor I would 
terfere ; just nov it is of no great importance 
$ut—of course—that is—I should like so ‘ 


lowanve for my self out of their money.’ 


“Of course vou should have whatever vom are 


in the habit of receiving.” 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 








WASHINGTON FAMILY—GEORGE WASHINGTON, HIS LADY, AND HER 


TWO GRANDCHIL 
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SUPPLEMEN T. 





THE CREAT 


ENGLISH 


PATENT 
PILLS. EF 





MepicinE 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


SUCH AS 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Head- 
ache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss 

of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, : 
Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches at 






















"WORTH A GUINEA A BOX,” 


But 
Sold by all Druggists 





on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frightful Dreams, and 25 B 
all Nervous and C, a 0 X 
Trembling Sen- 


sations, &c. | 
THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF 25c. a Box 
IN TWENTY MINUTES. 


THIS IS NO FICTION. yale “ Box 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box |: : 


of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 
29¢, a Box 














‘A'N “OAY 79 IeONT 
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The Skeleton Waves and Bangs (Pat- 
ented Nov. 15, 1887). 

My Feather-Weight Skeleton Bang, *, ounce weight, 
now ready; made entirely of human HAIR; no 
eprings, no ribbons; the greatest comfort of the age; 

elegant, natural, and durable; requires no dressing; 
for sale at this establishment only. Other Bangs from 
$1.00 upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted. 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5.00 upward ; 
not our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair Cutting, hee Gay Bleaching, 
Sham pooing, «ni Dyeing by the best artists 





in the world, on the premises, 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or (€,. B., 
fur the face, made from pure cocoauut milk and other 
harmless ingredients; positively not injurious ; made 
in three shades; $1.00 per bottle. 


TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 
for the face and lips—a positively indelible and harm- 
less rouge, fine as the blush of the rose, $1.00 and 
$1.50 per bottle. 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Pow- 
ders, i three shades—the highest medals have been 
awarded for same—50c. and $1.00 per box. 

The only genuine Auburnine will change the 
hair without | injury to that beautiful Titian Red now 
so much admired, $2.00 per bottle. Illustrated cata- 


| logues free. 
































a Wonderful Medicine. 
25c, a Box 


B EEC Aen 'S PILL s, 
25c,a Box 
25c, a Box 


taken as directed will quickly restore females to 
complete health. For a 
Weak Stomach; Impaired Digestion; 
Disordered Liver; 
= THEY ACT LIKE MAGIC. 
am 
25c.a Box 
25¢. a Box 
25c,a Box 
St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 25c, d Box 
Sold by Druggists generally, or will 
be mailed on receipt of Price, 25 cents ; | 2 5c, a Box 
a Box. 4 
\ B. F. ALLEN & CO, » 296, d Box 
\ 365 and 367 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK, 


BS Sole anne end the ee: oncament 
— EE ah 2 a Box 


In ordering Beecham’s Pills, mention “‘ Harper’s Bazar.” ‘05e. d Box 


= DRESS REFORM 
IN NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. FLETCHER, No. 6 East 14th St 


COMBINATION UNION SUIT, in Wool, Silk and 
® Wool Mixture, and in all PURE SILK. All kinds of 
WAISTS, CORSETS & MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


SE ACIAL, BLEMISHES | ow Mrs. C. Thompson, 


A few doses will work wonders upon 
the Vital Organs; Strengthening the 
muscular System; restoring long-lost 
& Complexion; bringing back the keen 
edge of appetite, and arousing with the 


ROSEBUD OF HEALTH 


the whole physical energy of the human frame. 
These are *‘facts” admitted by thousands, in all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees 

~to the Nervous and Debilitated is that Beecham’s 
Pills have the Largest sale of any Patent 
Medicine in the World. Full directions with 
each Box. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 
THOsS. BEHCHAM, 























and nd fale obtaining b= 2 reilet the then try the Sty Geasrseaniy 


2213 USS oNFZojEIED 





| EQUIPOISE, 





for the treatment of Hair 





Ee zema, Hotes, wate, Suen efuous Ha air | Parlors, 224 Fifth Ave. 
thmarks, Moth, Tan,Wrink | tt ee “a Ogs= : 
les, Red Nose, Red Velne, Olly i CELEBRATED HAIR GOODS. 
4 Sell bree - Rs. : Exquisite New Styles, and | 
Sa Paar bev ioppens oe, eas Pos pre soon cttetedy tows | 
imperfections and Pace beaten, Send for Illust. Catalogue. j 
Dr. JOHN H. 22. VE.,N 
West 42d St., NewYork © a3 NN. y° ; : aS ee nee | 


’ 
Ideal Hair Curler. | LADIES SoMPLeTEGUIDE HOME DECORATION 
Cloth, Sample 
Does not burn or soll the hair or hands. Mor. »% 2. ~ ae KO LO G g Pio al 8 
a be Powr sT) Pb gocents GENTS wanted in city and country. ILLUSTRATED. 16 pp. The best home | 
@. L. THI . Mfr. 86 Market St., CHICAGO. ALICE 8B. STOCKHAM4CO.,Chicagoslll- | paper. Sample copy FREE, 387 W. 22d St., N. Y. | 
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~*LABLACHE += 


FACE POWDER 


EVER BLOOMING. 


“B. LEVY. mass 











"ONNOA UaAa 





From the charming little CINDEREL LA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER 
Boston Turatre, Oct. 4, 1883. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can Ly 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely y« 
MARGUERITE “FISH. 
The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
yerfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
peautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West 8t., Boston, Mass. 








THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


Red, Rough Faces: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL PREVENT OR REMOVE ROUGHNESS 
AND REDNESS OF THE FACE, CAUSED BY 
EXPOSURE TO MARCH AND APRIL WINDS. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS 
ADDRESS, “OS far ee Fy a : 


Procrer & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE Dep’t, CINCINNATI, O. 


~ ELY’S CREAM BALM 


WILL CURE 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 








Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Seowee Gray 
Hair to its Youth fu t Color. 
Prevents Dandruff and hair falling 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


__ HARPER’ 











Infantile iia a iiab Diseases 


HAVE USED the Cuticura REMEDIES suc- 
cessfully for my baby, who was afflicted with 
eczema, and had such intense itching that he 
got no rest day or night. The itching is gone, and 
my baby is cured, and is now a healthy, rosy- 
cheeked boy. 
MARY KELLERMANN, Beloit, Kan. 


We have used your Cuticurna RemeEpiEs, and 
find them worthy the claim you make for them. In 
fact, they cannot be too highly recommended. Our 
little girl had the eczema, and suffered intensely for 
one winter, and, although under the care of a 
skilled physician, he could «fford her no relief, but 
by the use of your CuTicuRA REMEDIES she was 
speedily cured. We will not be without them. 

B, A. MANLEY, Milo, Iowa. 


@ 
Guticural 
For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the 
skin and scalp and restoring the hair of children 
and infants and destroying the germs of scrofula 
and all hereditary humors, the CuTicurna RemeE- 
DIEs are simply infallible. 


Cuticura, the great skin cure, instantly allays | 


the most agonizing itching, burning, and inflamma- 
tion, clears the okin and scalp of crusts and scales, 


and restores the hair. CuTicura Soap, the great- | 
est of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating | 


skin diseases and baby humors. It produces the 
whitest, clearest skin and softest handa, free from 
pimple, spot, or blemish. CuTicurRA RESOLVENT, 


r PLES, black-heada, red, rough, chapped, and | 
oily skin prevented by CuTicuRa tA BOAP. 





Y BOY, aged nine years, has been troubled 
({) all bis life with a very bad humor, which 
appeared all over his body in small red 
blotches, with a dry white scab on them. Last 
year he was worse than ever, being covered with 
scabs from the top of his head to his feét, and con- 
tinually growing worse, although he had been 
treated by two physicians. As a last resort, I 
determined to try the CuTicuRA REMEDIES, and 
am happy to say they did all that I could wish. 
Using them according to directions, the humor 
rapidly disappeared, leaving the skin fair and 
smooth, and performing a thorough cure. The 
CutTicuRA REMEDIES are all you claim for them. 
They are worth their weight in gold to any one 
8 as my was. 
GEO. F. LEAVITT, No. Andover, Mass. 


| Remedies 


the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of im- 
purities and poisonous elements, and thus removes 
the Cause. Hence the CuTICURA REMEDIES cure 
every species of torturing, humiliating, itching, 
burning, scaly, and pimp\y diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, and all humors, 
blotches, eruptions, sores, scales, and crusts, when 
physicians and all other remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuna, 50c.; Soap, 
25c. ; RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by the Porrer 
DrvuG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, 

a@@” Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
| page 8, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


Skin and Se alp preserve d and be -autified 
my. ..i 2k by © UTICURA Soar. Absolutely pure. 





USE 


BES 


MADE ONLY Ry 


L TOP LAMP. 


ST (HIMNEYS 


in tHe VVORLD 


Ceo. A. MAcBETH&Co. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








W. 
$3 


Ww. 
$3 





aN -S 
3. 30 POLICE AND FAR 


Best Material. 


i. DOUCLAS ~ 
SHOE CENTLEMEN. 


n the world. mine his 
EWED Ww ELT SHOE. 
A VALUE CALF SHOE. 


2.50 EXTR. U 
$2.25 WORKINGMAN’S SHOE, 
$2.00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 


All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


L. DOUCLAS 
SHOE LADIES. 


Pag: Style. Best Fitting. 


has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 


If any dealer says he 
name and price, stamped on Bk, ut him down as a fraud. If not 
sold by your FGealer, write W. L. tom. put pin BROCKTON, MASS 





BARRYS olive 
io! >! Tricopherous 
bd 


7) THE HAIR 


TA Vane 
‘ f 
77 a ( 
he Oldest and the Best. 
q Will pe A restore 
A hair to bald heads. Will 
Cand itively make weak, 
thin,and falling hair grow 
soft, glossy, and long. Will positively remove dan 
druff, and make the scalp smooth and clean. 
Asan elegant dressing there is nothing in the world 
equal to it. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. ¥. City. 


EVERY LADY NEEDS ONE. 


An Ideal Button-Hole Cutter that gauges 
holes and distances accurately. $1.00 by mail. 


R. G. LEWIS, Chillicothe, 0. 














REAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, » Pimples, Freckles, 


D: T. FELIX GOURAU p's ORIE NTAL 
Cc 
| 









counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
ersaid toa lady of the 
haut-tom (a patient) ; 


“Aay es will 





Qt Mi sth BP atches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
m< mm : ory biem! sh on beauty, 
a 2 tion, It has stood 
i — ears, and is so harm 
= , 
= 2 we taste it to be 
or — it properly 
ie minnde, Accept no 
< 
a's 
i=) 





Go ‘ 
us the le a harmful of 
allt he Skin — 


tions.”’ For sale byall 
Druggists and Fancy- 
Geom Dealers in the 
U. Canadas, and 
ee Py 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., ranning 
_through to main a office, 3 37 Great Jones St., .N. » a 











S BAZAR. 


THE FRANCO- AMERICAN FOOD 00 
GAME  pATES 


ay 


TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 
These Franco-American Food Co.'s Patés are a real 
delicacy for Lunch, Supper, Picnic, Yachting, and 
Travelling. 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFRT CARS, 


Sample Can sent free for % cents. 





Sold by Grocers. 





“Nothing purer, better for invalids, 
| supplying a long-felt want.” writ 
the most prominent physicians of New York. 
Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Mutton 
Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle, Mock Turtle, 

| Ox Tail 


Ss one ol 


Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 


Write to us if you cannot find them 


| THE FRANCO- AMERICAN FOOD ( 00., 101 Warren SL, N.Y. 


IN 
MEDALS 
OF HONOUR 


SALE OF 

CHOCOLATE 
MENIER 

EXCEEDS 100.000 
POUNDS PER DAY 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 





AVOID IMITATI ONS 





Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
‘Mate from Eugiish Fresh Frutt 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


Walter M. Lowney’s 
esc QHOCOLALES =» 


in oie Metal Boxes 


$1.00 per Pound. 
Larger Packages by 
eae Bon-Bons. 


Retail Branch, 45 West St., Boston 


PO, 


PARLOA’S COOK BOOK. 


Large Quarto. Lithographed Cover. Over 
| 100,000 Parloa Cook Books have been sold. 
Muiled on receipt of 30 ets. by any bookseller, or, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST PHILADELPHIA. 


| Absolutely Pure 
| Sold by first-class 
| Grocers everywhere 
A trial sample free 
on request, 
i @ 
J 


and 


Wana - 


—_ AJOUN 








Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 


BATH | ROLLING 


TE) f CABINET.| CHAIR. 









A CURE for} A Priceless 
Rheumatism, Boon to those 


Liver and Skin|who are un- 





Diseases, Ete. jable to walk. 
Descriptive Circulars 
both mailed free. 























| to see for vourselves. 








Invalid Chair Co., New Haven, Conn. 








- 
~~ 


A SILE DRESS. 
This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 
SILKS direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
1; prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 

























4 the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
, sumers. You 
® take no risk. We 
; Warrant every 
piece of gor 
f represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
By ces. We are the 
Me oldest Silk Man 
ufacturers in the 
1.8. Established 
z in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness 


xls as 


color, superior 
. finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
by any make 

= > of Black Silks 
We offer these Dress Silks in 


in the world. 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 


of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
Send a postal and we will 


forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0.5. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permissix to First National Bank, Wind- 
bam National Bank, ‘Din Savings Ban k, Wiliimantic 
Savings Lustitute, of Willimantic, Conn. 





Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





The very BEST GARMENT ever made, 
Because it Supports Stock- 
ings and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, has nostiff cords, 
6 fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated price list. 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


X <A DRESS SHIELDS 


Are Absolutely The Most 
Reliable. The Feather- 
weight (Washable), 

Seamless Pure Rubber, 


Seamless Stockinette, etc 
SOLD BY ALI LEADING 
DEALERS. 





A complete % worn under 


Ladies’ 
4. DEWEY, Mnfr., 229 Marshfield Ave., Chicago. LAGENTS 
Send money by PO. .O.order. Catalogue free 


*)*) 
Oa 


GOOD SENSE 


Corveo CORSET WAISTS 


BEST for Health and @ 
THOUSANDS now in use by 4g 
BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN end 
HEALTHY 
CHILDREN 
Satisfaction gua- q 
ranteed or 
MONEY returned, 


RING BUCKLE 
at hip for HOBE 
Supporters, 

TAPE fastened 


PERFECT FIT for ALL AGES. 


Buttons at Front— 
stead of Clasps. 
Centres 70 .%6 
Bisse 30 5 80 36 
‘oung Ladies-1,00 1,10 
L. adies—1 ov 150 
1.7% 2.00 
Mailed free on re- 
ceipt of price. 
FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
841 Broadway 
New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICACO, 
olesale Western Agents. 


fr Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 








snell v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, | 
‘erpetual Injunction with — 
res et “Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Mess: 
John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSS( M, 


CASH’S 
White & Colored Frillings 


FOR LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


Woven Names & Initials 


FOR MARKING UNDERCLOTHING 
AND HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 


Of all Ory Goods Dealers, 


En the Riad Court of Justice. 


ustice Chitty granted a 





GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. N. ¥: 





GOFF’S 


BOX-PLAITED BRAID. 


Our name is on the bottom of every shoe. t@ Ack 
your dealer for Fargo’s Box Tip Shoes. If he does not 
keep them send to us and we will furnish you a pairon 
receipt of price. ©. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, IIL 


THE NEW MODEL, 
LATEST and BEST 





For 


Simpli- | READY TO GO ON THE DRESS. 
city and | 


durabilit | When yon are buying insist on having “GOFF'S.” 
y; Remember that our braid is Box-Plaited (not single- 

and quality of | plait), and that each piece is put in a neat little box 
work, it is un- | 


Made in black and twenty staple colors. 
equalled, while for ALL THE LEADING STORES HAVE IT 
Lightness of draft x 
it excels by a large HYMALAYAN SHAWLS. 
) kaw reentage any other Notice.—We have discovered that certain shawls, 
aw ower made. not of our manufacture, are made and sold in the United 
i Send for circular and 





States of America under the name of “ Hymalayan” or 
* Himalayan” shawls, or bearing tickets which are im- 
itations of our trade-mark, registered according to Act 
of Congress, to which trade-mark we are exclusively 
entitled, and of which the words “ Hymalayan"’ and 
“Himalayan” form part. We hereby call attention to 
section 364 of the New York Penal Code, and give no- 
tice that we shall institute criminal proceedings against 
any person found so infringing our rights, in addition 
to resorting to our other legal remedies. 

Dated this 15th day of February, 1889. 

W. BLISS & SON 

Chipping Norton, Engiand. | 


MANUER’G .” 


Newsureu, N. ¥ 
When you 


ren y DOOR MAT 


48K FOS TES ished Brass, or 


“FLEXIBLE” inane Steel 


with Flattened Coils. 
and take no other. They are the Strongest, most 
Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 
reversible, and have ten times m surface 
than any other. The REST AND CHEAPEST. 
Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers, Made only by 
THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO, 

___ Bend for for Dlustrated Price List, 











in HEAD 





_HARPER’ S BAZAR. 


For DARNING FINE 
Sort AND DURABLE. 


56! Broadway, N. Y. 


8U PPLEMENT. 








16N’T IT, TO BUY A SO-CALLED 


PROVOKING, : 


SILVER POLISH, THE ONLY EF- 
CT OF WHICH IS TO SCRATCH 


AND DESTROY YOUR SILVERWARE ? 
TEST AN ARTICLE BEFORE ADOPTING 
IT FOR USE? 6END YOUR ADDRESS 


Es ON A POSTAL TO US, AND SUFFICIENT 


ELECTRO-SILICON wict se sent, WITHOUT CHARGE, 
TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE SILVER SERVICE IN A MANNER 
THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU, OR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FULL-SIZED BOX. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“rut name, ELEC TRO-SILIGON, cxcus 
FULL NAME, a g EACH BOX, 


THE ELECTRO’ SILICON CO., 
72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Rosi 
CAUTION! 


Kid Gloves bearing imitations of 
our Lacing Hooks are offered for 
sale. 

The genuine Foster Glove Hooks 
do not catch in Fringe, Laces, &c., 
nor accidentally unfasten. 

All Gloves with genuine Foster 
Lacings are stamped 


FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
Demand them and see that you get them 
BEWARE OF OF IMITATIONS. 
FOSTER, “PAUL & 6O., 


Manufacturers. 





IBICYCLES $ REE KE 
TRICYCLES - “FAN DEAS: SAPETIES” 
AS POPE MFG. EG 


Ay, ph BUSTON - NEWYORK CHICAGO 











REAL 
MEND 
3 Shades sent for 10 cents. 


J, R. LEESON & CO., Boston, 


HOSIERY. 








The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES and SEEDS 


Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, all the 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in »mai/ and ex- 
Wg press sizes to suit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write for it. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 

» GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


a Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
60 Large Greenhouses Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
for Roses Alone. have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., sgn"? West Grove, Pa. 


FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


Largest Rose Growers in America. 





Sent to your own door by Mail 
or Express. Send for Illustrated 
Circular, showing all the latest | 
styles « | 
’ Waves, Bangs, Frizzes, 
and Switches. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ | 
WIGS A SPECIALTY. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. | 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
“PARTED BANG” 

Made of natural CURLY Hair. 
Sho er Gee baitparted, $8 $6 | 


up, ae size and color. 
ooutitying Ma <——s with Nay Seg } 


=< arny 
MULSION 


— OF— 


COD LIVER OIL, 


to | With Extract of Malt and Compound Syrup of Hypo- 
phosphites, Cures Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, Serofula, and all Wasting Diseases. 

— It is as pleasant and palatable to take as 


sent rC0-D- any" a 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st noent. T Music Hall)Chicago 


honey. 

Its strengthening effects are 
mediate, 

It does not come up to assert itself semi- 


almost im- 





HOME BEAUTIFUL 


Spring issue of catalogue, ready April 15, con- 
taining about 400 new designs for stamping. Also, 
latest novelties in Art Needlework. Price, 25c. 


Farnham’s Art Needlework Establishment, 


DEAF Mi: 


Senaien fiat Oasbione, Whispers heard dis- 
tanctly. Unseen, oc le, Peeltad} ustin, 
Successful w, hen all remedied ‘ail. Sold only 


by F, SOCOX, 8 way, cor. 14th ° 
FY Wate ei Selenite celica | 


Cos LADIES DON'T 
PIN YOUR currs. 

Use Re Adjustable Ouf Holders Fit any Sty 

No pins, no peuonet ae 4g g. Sample = l5c., ten 8 


pr. for 25c., dozen ; Stamps taken. Agen 
Wanted “STAYNER & CO. Providence, R. b 











A NEW BEST in the WORLD, 
Makes SPLENDID LACE, 
Put up in Nos.30-40-50-60, un- 
eee ": white. Jll’d 
on 
Knitting. with 59 laec pat- 
terns and full directions for 
ee or send 10c. for spool 
FOR CROCHETING. of 500 yds., and 10c. for book. 
GLASGO LACE THREAD.CO., GLASGO, CONN. 
New Patented Improved Lotta Bust! : 
Unites Fafe Com forte Health, an fiiy. 
Always regains its ehape af- 
ter pressure. For sale by 
* Patented Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
rosecuted, Send for price- 
_ list. COLUMBIA RUBBER 


Crocheting and 
THREAD making. Buy of yourdealer if 
Make your address stain. including state. Address, 
The latest Parisian fashion. 
all Retailers. Be sure that 
All infringements will be 
CO.,Sole Mfrs. Boston, Mass. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for use 


y ta than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
10 West 14th Street, N.Y. | ly outfit FREES. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


OVEN MINERAL PASTILLE 


For Sale by all Druggists at 50 


Cents a Box. 


occasionally after being swallowed, as other 
Emulsions certainly do. 

It is a great producer of BONE and 
MUSCLE, it purifies the Blood, and patients 
gain rapidly in weight while taking it. 

It is a true Emulsion, the only one that is 
always ready, always alike, and that never 
has a thick, gummy, and or BLOB at 
the top to upset the PATIENT’S STOMACH. 

It is used in all the leading Hospitals. 

It is prescribed by the most eminent physi- 
cians in the United States and Canada. 


Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other. 


J. A.MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass, 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying ‘disfig~ 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 

. vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juttan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


PLUMP ROSY CHEEKS 


'T H removes Pimples, Miack- 
heads, W frinkles, and Crows-feet. NS Dru « 
tie bu’ used), tha 

setores, bow 


beautifies and preserves th heokin. f doar veealed 
s2for bie, J.P. BEERS, Druggist, New Haven Conn, (Est’b’d 
isd.) Reference: any N. H. Physician, this 



































How Women may Succeed. 


WHY SHOULD NOT WORK BE AS HONORABLE 
TO THEM AS TO MEN ? 


The Secret of Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Suc- 
cess Given in Detail, as an Example 
to Women Thrown Upon Their 
Own Resources. 


[From the Philadelphia Times. } 

A Times reporter was instructed to write an 
article showing women how they mav succeed 
in business. He could think of no better way 
to impart the information to our readers than 
by taking the case of some woman who has 
been successful, and, as the most notable in- 
stance of our times, he has chosen Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer. 

This woman, once the petted leader of the 
‘*North Side set” in Chicago, where her say- 
ings and doings were of as much importance 
as those of the Princess of Wales in London, 
was suddenly overcome by reverses and thrown 
entirely upon her own resources for the sup- 
port of herself and two daughters. Without 
hesitating a moment, she obtained a situation as 
saleswoman in a bric-d-brac shop, but soon ad- 
vanced from this to a purchasing agent, backed 
up by letters of recommendation from Mrs. 
John A. Logan, Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Justice Miller, of Washington; Mrs. John B. 
Lyon, Rev. Dr. Locke, of Chicago; Rev. Robert 
Collyer, of New York; and many other leaders 
of society and literature. This little shopping 
business was a vast improvement over the 
meagre salary earned as a saleswoman, but by 
no means enabled the luxurious woman to grat- 
ify many of her extravagant tastes. The strict- 
est economy was still demanded. 

It is told that one day her physician said to 
her: ‘‘ Mrs. Ayer, for all your hard work and 
ill health you have managed to preserve your 
complexion to a remarkable degree. No care, 
no illness seems to affect it, as is the rule 
with most women.” It is said that Mrs. Ayer 
thereupon confessed to her doctor that this 
gratifying condition was due to the use of a 
cream which she had purchased many years 
ago of an old French countess, a relative of the 
beautiful Julie Récamier, and who stated posi- 
tively that it was the very identical cream that 
Mme. Récamier had used, which made her 
famous as the possessor of the most remarkably 
beautiful complexion ever known, which was 
perfect at the time of her death at eighty years 
of age. Mrs. Ayer’s physician advised her to 
at once give up the shopping business if she 
was certain she was the possessor of such a 
cream, and commence manufacturing that, as 
there would be a fortune in it 

Mrs. Ayer, so the story goes, submitted the 
formula to the doctor, who approved it most 
enthusiastically, declaring that it was unlike 
any other cosmetic he had ever known; that it 
contained a perfect combination of healthful 
ingredients, without having a single one that 
was in the least objectionable or that could 
harm the most delicate cuticle, even that of a 
baby. He assured Mrs. Ayer that if she would 
manufacture this cream carefully and always 
maintain its purity that she would soon be in 
dependently rich. Mrs. Ayer acted on his sug- 
gestion, and with remarkable shrewdness began 
her business campaign, first by, in a modest but 
effective manner, advertising her former con- 
nection with society, also personal recommen- 
dations of her friends, which at once made her 
well known from one end of the land to the 
other, and gave the public confidence that any 
statement she made in regard to her prepara 
tions could be implicitly relied upon. She then 
brought forward the proofs of the truth of the 
statement that her Récamier Cream was the 
veritable cream to which Julie Récamier owed 
her great beauty. 

She next induced the public to buy it by 
plausible and truthful arguments addressed to 
women showing how absolutely essential it is 
for them to preserve the complexion, impressing 
upon them that no woman, no matter how di 
vine her form, how exquisite her wardrobe, 
how beautiful her hair, how tapering her fin- 
gers, how bright her eyes, how intellectual her 
mind, how fine her teeth, if the complexion 
was bad, if her cheeks were marred by liver- 
spots or pimples, or a nose red or filled with 
blackheads, such a woman was more or less an 
object of comment and disgust; her appearance 
suggested uncleanliness, want of care, and ig- 
norance of the laws of health; she could not 
appear dainty; something was lacking. 

She preached the doctrine that many of the 
instances of unfaithfulness on the part of hus- 
band or lover were due to a feeling of repug- 
nance caused by this neglect of the complexion; 
showed that men will seek the society of dainty 
women in all climates and upon all occasions. 
She then went on to prove that by the use of 
Récamier Cream according to directions a beau- 
tiful complexion could be perfectly preserved 
even to old age; that a bad complexion could 
be greatly improved, and in many instances 
made beautiful; and that a complexion once 
beautiful, but ruined by the ravages of sickness 
or the ‘use of cosmetics, could be in most in- 
stances completely restored. 

With a business acumen seldom found even 





in men, she approached women noted for their 
beauty and for the pains they took to preserve it, 
and persuaded them to try her Récamier Cream. 
Some hesitated, as was the case with Madame 
Patti; others tried it at once on the strength of 
Mrs. Ayer’s personal representation, but in no 
single instance were they disappointed. Most 
of them were enthusiastic. Mrs. James Brown 
Potter, Mrs. Langtry, Mmes. Patti, Modjeska, 
and Bernhardt —in fact,almost every famous 
actress and singer, including the beautiful Lilli- 
an Russell and Pauline Hall—have testified in 
enthusiastic terms to the virtues of Récamier 
Cream. 

Mrs. Ayer advertised these letters in the most 
clever manner, and everything combined—let- 
ters of indorsement, her position in society, her 
honesty, and her method of doing business— 
soon created an immense business which now 
pays a handsome profit. Mrs. Ayer is con- 
ceded to be the shrewdest advertiser in Amer- 
ica to-day. In response to attacks upon some 
of her preparations, she had famous physicians 
interviewed, who one and all declared her prep 
arations not only harmless but beneficial ; and 
the most famous of all, Dr. E. P. Fowler, of 
New York, wrote to Mrs, Ayer the following 
letter, which letter, from such a source, is great- 
er than all her other testimonials combined: 

88 West Forrieru Street, ) 
New York, Jan. 2, 1889. f 
Mrs. Hareret Houssarn Ayer, 

My pear Mapame: I do not recommend your prepa- 
rations; I never give my name to recommend any kind 
of preparations. 

In reply to your note I will only say that preparations 
made according to the formule you have submitted to 
me for your “ Récamier Balm” and ‘‘ Vita Nuova,” and 
used as per directions, contain nothing detrimental to 
health. Very truly yours, 

E. P. FOWLER. 

Mrs. Ayer has had to fight the combined 
envy and malice of venal newspapers with 
whom she did not advertise, of rival manufac- 
turers, and of dishonest retail druggists, but has 
always been victorious. Her goods have merit, 
she herself has credit. 

Now, why cannot other society women who 
have been unfortunate follow the example set 
by Mrs. Ayer, instead of going into professions 
that are unsuited to them, or of becoming bur- 
dens upon their friends? The lesson has been 
given plainly and should cause imitators. The 
field is large and brains and energy will be re 
warded. 


a 


THE NEW YORK HERALD ON 
SARAH BERNHARDT, 


Her Representation of Fedora at 
Nice Described in the Herald’s 
Foreign News. 


The following appeared in the New York 
Hlerald of Feb, 23d: 

‘*Nior, Feb, 22, 1889.—Sarah Bernhardt has opened a se- 
ries of performances to-night at the Nice Municipal Casi- 
no. She is playing Fedora to crowded houses, every seat 
being taken, notwithstanding the fact that the ordinary 
prices have been quadrupled. The audience is highly 
fashionable. Just in front of me, in the orchestra stalls, 
was the aged father of Victorien Sardou, following ador- 
ingly every detail of his son's grind work. 

“Sarah’s magnificent dresses were the admiration of 
everybody. Her powerful representation of Fedora and 
her display of tragic ——s were fully acknowledged by 
the andience. She was well supported by Pierre Berton 
as Loris Ipanoff, and a very strong cast.” 

Madame Bernhardt has set the fashion on more 
articles than any other one woman of her day. 
She introduced the following articles, which 
have all been immensely popular: The thirty- 
two-button glove, the Empire dress, Directoire 
sash, and the revival of the long boa, dear to the 
hearts of our grandmothers. She has set the 
fashion for Theodora hair-pins and Tosca hats, 
and has, in fact, wielded an influence over the 
world of dress beyond that exercised by any 
other woman since the days of the Empress 
Eugénie, and while she did not introduce those 
mentioned in the following letter, yet she has 
used them constantly, and expresses her opinion 
of them in forcible terms. 

Tur Horrman House, April 27, 1887. 

Dear Mapame: The Récamier Preparations are the 
perfection of toilet articles. Please send me without fail 
to-morrow two dozen assorted for immediate nse. 

SARAH BERNHARDT. 

Among the thousands of letters which Mrs. 
Ayer has received from ladies who are using the 
Récamier Preparations perhaps the most exqui- 
sitely dainty one is from Madame Bernhardt. 
Mrs. Ayer will be pleased to show it to any lady 
calling at her office, 52 Park Place. 

French women above all others are said to be 
more dainty about their persons, and take great- 





er care of the charms that Nature gives them 
than any other women. That the divine Sarah 
should have used the Récamier Preparations 
proves her good judgment, and should remind 
all women that the most charming feature is the 
complexion, that beautiful faces and hands are 
above price, and can only be secured, or main- 
tained by the use of Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s 
Récamier Preparations; that the woman whose 
face is covered with pimples, red spots, moth 
patches, blackheads, etc., is a repulsive object 
to men as well as to her fellow-women. These 
can all be removed and the complexion pre- 
served in youthful beauty to old age by using 
Récamier Cream according to directions. Reé- 
camier Powder can be used in connection with 
it. It is the finest powder made, and will not 
make the face shine, and will not rub off. Of 
the Récamier Preparations Mme. Patti writes 
Mrs. Ayer: 
Crata y Nos Casttie, Oct. 13. 

I must repeat once more my belief that there never has 
been anything equal in merit to the Récamier Prepara- 
tions, my skin is so immensely improved by their use. 
It has grown so smooth and so fair that I need not dread 
old age while these magic inventions of yours exist. 
Oct. 31.—I use Cream, Balm, and Lotion every day of 
my life, and could not exist comfortably without them 
Reécamier Soap also is perfect. I thought other soaps 
good, but I had never tried the Récamier. I shall never 
use any other. It far surpasses all toilet soaps. Lon- 
don, Dec. —I hear the Princess of Wales is delighted 
with Récamier Preparations. I shall certainly recom- 
mend them to her Royal Highness when I next see her 
I send you an autograph letter to enclose to the Princess 
of Wales. Later, from Spain.—I cannot tell you how 
anxious I am to do all I can for the Récamier Prepara- 
tions. I tell every one here in Spain how much they have 
done for me. I have spoken to the Queen about them, 
and when I get to South America I hope to find a at 
from you telling me how I can best serve you there. I 
do want to help you, for lam convinced your Récamier 
Prepecetions are the greatest boon ever invented. I 
could not comfortably endure a day without them. 

ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI. 


New York, Dec. 20, 1886. 
Dear Mrs. Aver: Immediately after my return to New 
York to open my engagement I purchased a jar of your 
técamier Cream, a bottle of Récamier Balm, and some 
powder which [ had seen strongly indorsed by Mrs. 
James Brown Potter and Mrs. Langtry. I also find the 
técamier Preparations absolutely peerless, and assure 
you I shall always use them. If this letter can in any 
way be of service to you do not hesitate to use it. 
Very sincerely yours, 
HELEN MODJESKA. 
Mme. Modjeska, Countess of Bozenta. 
To Mas. Harriet Hossarp Ayer. 


It is a queer coincidence that our most beauti- 
ful actresses should have concluded to produce 
two of Shakespeare’s plays at the same time. 
It is not, however, at all strange that these love- 
ly creatures should have agreed upon another 
subject, as proven by the following letters: 

Toxeno Cio, Tuxepo Park,) 
New York, Oct. 29. ] 
Dear Mapam: 

I am using the pot of Récamier Cream you so kindly 
sent me, and find it all that you claim it to be. It will be 
one of my articles of toilet from this time forth. I con- 
sider it a /uxury and necessity to every woman, young or 
old. With renewed thanks for introducing me to your 
delightful Récamier Cream, I am, truly, 

CORA URQUHART POTTER. 

From Mrs. James Brown Potter to Mrs. H. H. Ayer. 

New Yor, Aug. 14. 

My Dear Mrs. Aver: I have been for a year using 
your delightful Récamier Preparations, and was, as you 
recollect, one of the first to attest to their excellence. 
While they are in no sense of the word cosmetics, of which 
I have a wholesome horror, they do away with the need of 
such meretricious articles, and excel any preparations for 
the complexion I have ever seen. I am convinced that 
the Récamier Preparations will do all you claim—that 
they will remove tan, sunburn, and the many annoying 
blemishes women, especially in the changeable climate 
of this country, are subjected to. 

As [ wrote you some months since, I use the Récamiers 
“ religiously,” and I believe them to be essential to the 
toilet of every woman who desires to retain a fair skin, 
if Heaven has so blessed her, as well as to her less fortu- 
nate sisters, who need not despair so long as you con- 
tinue to place within easy reach these remedies for all 
imperfections. 

Yours most sincerely, 
LILLIE LANGTRY. 


That most women do need preparations to 
cure and remove pimples, spots, redness and 
roughness of the skin, blemishes of all kinds, 
and blackheads, is without question; that no 
dainty woman can endure these things without 
a feeling of mortification goes without saying; 
that they create a feeling of disgust in the minds 
of the men’ who see them is an accepted fact; 
that they can all be cured by the use of the Ré- 
camier Preparations has been amply proven; 
that it is important to preserve a good com- 
plexion is self-evident. Our climate and mode 
of living make a remedy for that purpose a ne- 
cessity. There are none but the Récamier 
Preparations that are effectual and harmless. 
Refuse substitutes and insist upon the genuine, 
with the trade-mark of Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

If your druggist or dry-goods dealer does 
not have the Récamier Preparations and Vita 
Nuova, refuse substitutes and have him order 





them for you. If he will not do this, order them 
yourself, and if you mention this paper they 
will be sent to you free of express charges 
Address the RECAMIER MANUFACTUR 
ING COMPANY, 52 and 54 Park Place, New 
York City. Prices: Récamier Cream, Balm 
and Freckle Lotion, $1.50 each; Powder, large 
Boxes, $1; half boxes, 50 cents: 

Soap, scented, 50 cents; 


Récamier 
unscented, 25 cents 
Récamier Sarsaparilla, $1; Vita Nuova Tonic 
$1; Vita Nuova Confections, 50 cents; Vita 
Nuova Liver Pills, 25 cents. Send money by 
postal order or registered letter. Send for : 
free sample of the Récamier Toilet Powder 


A 
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“WHAT ARE WE HERE FOR %” 


GOVERNOR FLANAGAN. 


INAUGURATION RISKS. —MANY LIVES: LOST 


A Letter from a Famous Man Who 
Had a Close Call, 


Perhaps no other one man was so much 
talked of at the recent inauguration at Wash 
ington as Governor Webster Flanagan, of Texas 
His celebrated remark at the Chicago Re publi 
can Convention of 1880, ‘‘ What are we here 
for?” has become a by-word, and its distinguish 
ed utterer famous from Maine to Alaska 

The number of deaths by pneumonia incident 
to the exposure encountered on that occasion 
have been counted by hundreds. Of those who 
fortunately escaped by timely precautions, al 
though himself dangerously attacked, was Gov 
ernor Flanagan, who in sheer gratitude writes 
the following letter to his savior : 


Horr, CuamBperttn, MoPurrson Sqvare,) 
Wasntneton, D. C., March 15, 1889, i 
Mrs. Harriet Hussarp Aver. 

Dear MAapaMe: 
inaugural ceremonies, while serving as an aide-de-camp 
upon the personal staff of Chief Marshal General Beaver, 
I contracted a severe cold, accompanied by constant head- 
ache, loss of appetite, and even threats of pneumonia 
that dreadful malady that has stricken down so many 
who partici hat magnificent pageant. Although 
suffering ( 2 to my bed, - 
mained up and a D I commenced 
using your Récamier Sarsaparilla on the night of the 4th 
of March, and up to date have taken all of two bottles, 
and deem it a duty to tell you of its wonderful curative 
powers. I am now feeli perfectly well 
heartily and sleeping soun 


Owing to exposure during the recent 


und eating 
ily. Yours very truly, 
WEBSTER FLANAGAN 


Good health can only be obtained through 
pure blood; pure blood through healthy liver 
and kidneys. We all take some kind of Sarsa 
parilla, and so far there is none to equal the fa 
mous Récamier Sarsaparilla, made by Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer. The Hon. Daniel E. Dowling, 
President of the Board of Aldermen, New York, 
gives his opinion of it in the following letter 


New York, Jan 
Mes. Harrier Hossarp Ayer. 

Dear Mapam: 

Having tried ur Récamier Sarsaparilla as a remedy 
for an annoying disorder of the liver with eminently sat 
isfactory and immediate results, I take great ; 
recommending it as a pe 
found it to be a wonde 
household should ke ‘ 20 o1 
not felt so well in ye g i , after taking only 
one bottle of it. Yo ally, 

DOW LING, 


PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


The Work of Some of New York's Char- 
itable Institutions. 


Sr. Grorer’s Cuarper, 
Cuvuron oF the ReroKMaTio 
130 Stanton St., New York 
Mas. Harriet H. Aver. 

Dean Mapame: For some months I have been us 
your ‘* Vita Nuova” among our poor and sick with ex 
cellent results, but buying at retail makes it rather ex 
pensive for charity work, although we never 
than one-half dozen bottles at a time 
this Mission Chapel direct from your manufactory at 
wholesale rates for such small purchases as a dozen bot- 
tles atan order? Yours truly, 

©. SCADDING, Minister in Charge 

Dec. 14, 1888. 

New York, Aug. 16, 1888 

Dear Mrs. Aver: Having tried your Vita Nuova with 
perfect satisfaction, we cheerfully recommend its use to 
all persons suffering from the ills mentioned in your 
Danger Signals, Wishing you God's blessing, 

Yours, ever g } 
Little 8 


Sr. Grorce’s Memontar House, ’ 
207 East 16th St., New York, Dec. 21, 1988S. f 
Mrs. Harriet Hopsarp Ayer. 

Dear MapameE: The Rev. Dr. Rainsford has desired me 
to write and ask of you a favor. Last year you Muse 
generously donated a large quantity of Vita Nuova for 
the parish poor. Ithas been carefully dispensed and has 
proved most beneficial to many. 

The last bottle was given a few days ago, and the favor 
I am desired to ask is: Would you again kindly remem- 
ber the poor sick by contributing for their use some more 
of your excellent Tonic? 

With sincere thanks for the benefit you have conferred 
by your gift, I remain, dear Madame, yours truly, 

J. E. FORNERET 


Vita Nuova is the best remedy for dyspepsia, 
nervousness, sleeplessness, and overwork. It 
will assist the weak stomach, it will rest the 
weary brain, it will ‘‘ brace up” the shattered 
nerves. As it is made from the prescription of 
a famous physician, you are not taking a quack 
medicine. As it is made by an honest manu 
facturer, you are assured of pure ingredients. 
As it is used and indorsed by men and women 
you all know and respect, you are not using an 
unknown or untried remedy; only be careful 
to get the genuine; refuse substitutes. 


TO INSURE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
DO NOT FAIL TO ADDRESS ALL LET- 
TERS TO THE RECAMIER MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 52 AND 54 
PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 

















ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


DRESS ‘FABRICS. 
Brocaded Silks, 
Plaid and Striped Armures, 
Crepes de Chine, Gazes, Grenadines, 
India Pongees and Corahs. 


COTTON COODS. 
‘Anderson’s” Zephyrs, 
‘Freres Koechlin’s” Printed Satins, 
‘Marie Antoinette” and Crepe Cloths. 


WOOLLEN DRESS STUFFS. 
Striped and Check Suitings, Fancy Mohairs, 
Printed Challies, Hair-line Batiste. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS. 
Fancy Cloth Suitings, 
Specially made in light weights for SUMMER WEAR. 


LACES and EMBROIDERIES. 
HOSIERY. 


“Cartwright & Warner's” celebrated Underwear. 
Oriental Rugs. 
CARPETS and UPHOLSTERY. 





Broadway, Cor. roth St. 





Colgate & Co.’s toilet soaps and perfumes have received over 
thirty foreign and domestic awards as “ unexcelled in quality and fra- 
grance. These soaps and perfumes, of which Cashmere Bouquet is 
the most popular, are to be found in all parts of the civilized world, 


and are everywhere acknowledged to be the standard for purity and 





excellence. 


Insist upon having Colgate & Co.’s soaps and perfumes, 
and reject worthless imitations. 
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LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT dis- 
solves perfectly clear without sediment and makes a delicious bouil- 
lon (or beef tea). Incomparable in taste, odor, and fine flavor, and 
perfectly amalgamates with the finest or the simplest cookery. 

Be sure and get the Genuzne, with Justus Von Liebig’s Signature 
tx Blue across the label as shown above. 





or THe 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
Lu LEGRAND, 207, Rue St-Honoré, PARIS 


concrete Perfumes 
: im THE FORM OF 
7 Pencils and P Pastilles 


UST OF SOLID PERFUMES 1 
Violette du Czar. 

















CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P. ROBINSON 
DYE. 


‘Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 





TRADE MARK. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 





RETAIL STORES: 
NEW woe ty! Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
8 West 125th ‘Street. 
CHICAGO - + =- = atl South State Street. 
BOSTON Te, ee 49 West Street. 














A VERY LIBERAL OFFER. 


Mention this advertisement and send $4.00 (which is 
the regular subscription price for 12 mos.) direct to the 
publisher, and you will receive 


THE ART AMATEUR 


(THE LEADING PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE) 
for 


FIFTEEN MONTHS (Oct., ’88, to Dec., *89), 


With SG ARTISTIC COLORED STUDIES 
suitable for copying or framing. 29 
of these go with the magazine num- 
bers subscribed for, and full directions 
are given for painting them. The 
other 6 are extra studies, and are 
equally tine. The following is 


A LIST OF SOME OF THE COLORED STUDIES: 





Marines. Stormy Coast Scene—Moonlight (“ Hauling 
in the Nets”)—Golden Sunset. 

Landscapes. Snow Scene, with figure—Harvest Scene, 
with horses—Sunset (** Homeward Bound ’’)—Moonlight 
(Mountains and Streamlet). 

Flowers. Jacqueminot Roses — Pink Roses — Tulips — 
Carnations—Golden Rod and Cardinal Flower—Nastur- 
tiums—Daffodils—Water Lilies in a Bowl. 

Ferns. Branch of Red Apples. 

Birds. Birds of Paradise—Kingfishers. 

Animals, Calf—Horse. 

Figures. “Little Rosebud” (Fair-haired little girl)— 
** Sweet Sixteen” (Girl with broad felt hat)—‘‘ Hearts are 
Trumps” (Young woman in evening dress). 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN PAINTING 


are a very valuable feature of Tux Aut Amateur, but 
not more so perhaps than the much-needed series of 
articles by Professor Ernest Knaufft, instructing the 
amateur 


HOW TO BECOME AN ILLUSTRATOR 


for the magazines. Instruction is also given for repro- 
ducing your own drawings for publication in books and 
magazines by the photo-engraving processes. Tux Art 
Amateur, indeed, is absolutely indispensable to every 
art student. Remember that, besides the 85 colored 
plates, you get for your $4.00 OVER 200 PAGES 
OF ADMIRABLE PRACTICAL DE- 
SIGNS in Black and White, for China Painting, Oil, 
Water-color, and Tapestry Painting, Wood Carving, 
Brass Hammering, and Needlework, both secular and 
ecclesiastical. Also 

NEARLY 300 PAGES OF TEXT, full of 
direction, suggestion, and description, relating to all 
kinds of 


Home Adornment and Art Work. 


N. B.—Tux Art Amateur offers the very liberal prize of 
Ten Dollars’ worth of Books or Period- 
icals, OF YOUR OWN SELECTION, for a 
club of ten subscribers. Send for prizecircular. Address 


Montaeur Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N. Y, 











P.S.—Five different Specimen Nombers of our selec- 
tion, with Five or more Beautiful Colored Plates, will be 
sent on receipt of this (Harper’s Bazar) paragraph and 
$1 (regular price, $1.75). Address as above. 

















